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St. Francis de Sales cn Humility 
Vincent Kerns. M.S.F.S, 


NLY once did Our Lord ask us point-blank to learn a lesson 

from His own life. It is a hard lesson too, that He sets before 

us; something which does not come at all naturally. “Learn 
of me,” He said, “I am gentle and humble of heart.”’ 

Humility was, therefore, the most highly valued of the virtues 
for St. Francis de Sales; and the incident which took place on 
December 27th 1622, the day before he died, bears this out. 

Mother de Blonay, the Novice Mistress at the Visitation Convent 
in Lyons, presented him with some paper and ink and entreated 
him to write down some instructiéns for the community on the 

path of virtue. Taking the pen, he wrote carefully at the top of 
“the page, again in the middle and once more at the bottom, the 
one word Humility; and nothing else. 

Without humility we can never bring ourselves into true 
perspective, we shall never be able to find our place in the divine 
scheme of things. Only when we really convince ourselves of our 
true relationship with Almighty God shall we be able to make any 
progress in the spiritual life. 

“Humility is the basis and foundation of the whole structure 
of our spiritual life.” St. Francis insisted in a sermon on the feast 


- of the Purification 1620, ‘“‘which is only held in place and built 
oy UP by means of a deep, sincere and true realisation of our lowliness 


and uselessness, leading us to a real annihilation and contempt 
of self.” 

‘We often say that we are nothing,” he wrote in his Introduction 
to the Devout Life, “that we are wretchedness itself, the world’s 
refuse; but we should be very put out if we were taken at our word 
and what we said of ourselves was published abroad.” 

Humility is truth. To be humble means to know the truth about 
ourselves. And the truth about ourselves is that we were made 
from nothing by God Who is life and, being. We are weak and 
helpless and depend continually on His almighty and sustaining 
hand. Of course, we all know that; and we all admit it, But do we 
mean it?” 
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“Tt is not humility to realise that we are worthless; that is 
merely not being stupid. But it is humility to be ready and SN 
for people to accept and treat us as such.” 

That is the important part. We must not only know the truth 
about ourselves, but we must also not be unwilling for others to 
know it. 

Mgr. Camus, who knew St. Francis well, tells us that the Saint 
distinguished between interior and exterior humility. If the latter 
does not come from the former, it is only a facade and false and 
hypocritical. In interior humility he distinguished between humility 
of the mind and humility of the will. The first is common enough, 
because everyone knows that he is nothing without God. The 
second one, however, is rare; few people love humiliations. 

This humility of the will has several degrees. The first is to love 
humility; the second is to desire it; the third is to practise it, either 
by looking for opportunities to humble ourselves, or—far better, 
—by accepting cheerfully those which come of themselves. 

For St. Francis, there was nothing higher than this cheerful 
acceptance. That was because he realised that there is more 
abjection in suffering and receiving joyfully those humiliations 
which come unsought than those which we choose ourselves. 
Self-love so often dictates our choice; we tend to look for humilia- 
tions which pander to our pride—either interiorly, from our own 
opinion of ourselves; or exteriorly, from what others will think 
and say of us. The less there is of ourselves in these things, the 
more every time there is of God’s will. 

Humility, you will see, then, consists not in words, NOT eg 
necessarily in deeds, but in a sincere conviction of our own worth- 
lessness left to ourselves. We have come to know what we are, 
and we must will to be what God has made us. 

This leads us to that “love of our abjection” which St. Francis 
inculcated incessantly as the sure sign of true humility. He explains 
it clearly in the Introduction to the Devout Life: 

“But, you will ask, what do I mean by ‘loving your own 
abjection’? In Latin ‘abjection’ means ‘humility’ and ‘humility’ 
means ‘abjection.’ So, when Our Lady observes in her sacred 
canticle that because Our Lord has looked graciously upon the 
lowliness of His handmaid from that day all generations will 
count her blessed, she means that Our Lord has looked with 
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pleasure on her abjection, worthlessness and lowliness to over- 
Whelm her with graces and favours. Still, there is this difference 
between the virtue of humility and abjection. Abjection is that 
littleness, lowliness and worthlessness ever present in us, though 
it never enters our minds; but the virtue of humility consists in 
really knowing and freely acknowledging our abjection. The main 
point of humility, you see, lies in not only freely acknowledging 
our abjection, but in loving and delighting in it—not through 
want of courage or generosity, but for the greater exaltation of 
God’s majesty and the greater estimation of our neighbour in 
comparison with ourselves.” 

We can only be humble, if we realise what we are in God’s 
sight. Humility does not primarily mean self-depreciation in 
comparison with others. If there are any comparisons to be made, 
they are primarily between ourselves and God. 

We do not have to think ourselves the worst of sinners. How 
can we know? We are not capable of making such a judgment. 
Knowing nothing of the desires and temptations of another, we 
can never say that we are better or worse than he. ‘That was the 
mistake of the pharisee; the publican thought only of himself and 
God. 

While we must remember that we possess nothing of any value, 
no qualities of mind and body, which did not come from God, this 
does not mean that we have to belittle the talents given us by God. 
That would be to spurn the gifts and insult the Giver. They are 


not of our own making, to be used or not as we please. They are 


is creation, lent to us for our own perfection and that of others. 
And one day He will ask an account of them. 

For St. Francis, the consideration of God’s benefits far from 
being a source of vainglory is rather an invitation to humility. 
Nothing can so effectually humble us before the mercy of God, 
he assures us, as the multitude of His benefits. 

‘We must not be afraid that the knowledge of His gifts may 
make us proud, so long as we keep well before our minds the 
truth that whatever good there may be.in us does not come from 
ourselves. Alas! do mules cease to be clumsy and disgusting 
beasts, simply because they are laden with the precious and per- 
fumed treasures of a prince? What good qualities have we, that 
did not come to us by gift? And if they came to us by gift, why 
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do we boast of them, as if there were no gift in question? On the. 
contrary, the lively consideration of graces received makes uy! 
humble, because a knowledge of them excites gratitude. But if 
through considering the favours which God has conferred on 
us, any sort of vanity should make itself felt, an infallible remedy 
is the remembrance of our ingratitude, our imperfections and 
our weaknesses. If we consider what we did when God was not 
with us, we shall clearly recognise that what we do while He is 
with us is not of our own activity 0° thought.” 

Really, there is only one thing is us which we can claim as 
our very own; only one thing in us for which we are completely 
responsible; and that is SIN, ‘That alone is ours; and there is 
nothing to boast of there. In our sins we can find plenty of fuel 

to feed the fires of our humility, St. Francis says that nothing 
humbles us so much before the justice of God as the enormity 
of our innumerable offences. CG) 

We must learn to use our temptations and our falls in order to 
progress in humility. There is a danger, of becoming depressed 
and discouraged—a danger that must be resisted at all costs. 
St. Francis calls it “the temptation of temptations.” ‘Your 
wretchedness and weaknesses should not surprise you,” he en- 
courages; ““God has known more things than that and His mercy 
never casts off the wretched, but strives to help them, setting up 
the throne of His glory on their abjection.”’ 

The more sinful and weak we are, the greater need we have of 
God, He came to earth for sinners and those who were sick in 
soul, and He will never forsake them. While we must fight against 9m 
our temptations and do our best to atone for our many falls, we 
must welcome and love the feeling of uselessness that so often 
rears its head—that is “loving our abjection.”’ “‘When we have 
repaired the offence against God, for which we must be really 
sorry,” says St. Francis, “then we must love and embrace cheer- 
fully the contempt and abjection resulting from it.” 

God loves distraught souls, he comforts a nun in one of his 
letters, provided they are humble and do not lose faith. ‘“Do not,”’ 
he added, “‘be ashamed of being a little daubed and dusty with 
faults; it is infinitely better to be dusty than really unclean; provided 
only you be humble, all will be well.” 

True humility is always accompanied by boundless confidence. 
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Weep and sincere mistrust of self should always lead to complete 
and loving trust in God. The greater the knowledge of our own 
wretchedness, says St. Francis, the more profound will be our 
confidence in the goodness and mercy of God. 


Mer. Camus asserts that St. Francis de Sales held this mistrust 
of self as the foundation of interior perfection. Mistrust is the 
parent of security, because it ensures a man being on his guard. 
“A tight-rope walker,’ says Camus, “carries a weighted rod so 
that he may keep his balance in so dangerous a position; and in 
this life, when it is often hard to stand upright, we greatly need to 
tread between fear and hope; in other words, mistrust of self and 
confidence in God.” 


One of the great difficulties we shall meet in trying to be 
humble is accepting ourselves as God made us. If we look into 
®urselves, we shall find good and bad reflected there. For the 
bad we are to blame; all that is good in us is God’s gift. 


But apart from the good and bad, we shall see some blanks. 
There is so much in life that we can never do, so much that we can 
never be. We have our limitations. We can only possess a selection 
of the gifts possible in human beings. : 

That is where we need to put into practice the virtue of humility 
—to be content with a little at a time. “We must acknowledge,”’ 
St. Francis reminds us, “the truth that we are nothing to boast of, 
and the little we do is as much as we can manage; but God, Who 

is infinitely good, is content with our service and pleased with the 
“reparation of our hearts.” 


We must not be afraid to admit to ourselves that we find it 
difficult to practise virtue; after all, it is the truth. It is the little 
unattractive virtues that are the best for us to acquire, such as 

| putting up with our neighbour and bearing with our own imperfec- 
tions. “‘We are sometimes so occupied with being good angels 
that we neglect to be good men and women. . . . Let us keep to 
Our Lord’s feet like Mary Magdalen and practise certain little 
virtues suitable to our littleness. Little pedlar, little pack.” 

Not everybody has the opportunity of practising great things, 
heroic acts, such as martyrdom. Weak as we are, we so often 
aspire to big things because they are glowing and attractive, and 
“we are apt to fancy that we should be capable of them, and to 
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indulge in visionary opinions of our own excellence, until the) 
trial comes, when we speedily stumble and fall.” 

‘People are apt to think slightingly,” St. Francis continues, 
“of trifling acts of forbearance towards an ill-tempered neighbour, 
patient endurance of his imperfections, meekness under angry 
looks, willing acceptance of contempt and humiliation, petty 
injustice, preference shown to another, ridicule, composure under 
derision, the power of taking a refusal gracefully, or receiving a 
favour thankfully, self-humiliation before equals or inferiors, 
uniform justice and kindness to dependents, all these are counted 
as very small virtues by the high-minded and proud of heart. 
We would fain seek only such showy, fashionable virtues as will 
win the praise of men, forgetting that he who pleases man, is not 
the true servant of God, and that the friendship of the world is 
enmity with God.” i 

When he had come to the end of his advice on humility in 
the Introduction to the Devout Life, St. Francis wrote: ‘‘I have said 
many things to you which may seem hard when you reflect upon 
them. Believe me, they will be sweeter than sugar or honey when 
you put them into practice.’ He practised them himself, as St. 
Jane Frances de Chantal testified in the process of his canonisation: 

“T affirm that I have always believed and know from the words 
and actions of our Blessed Founder that he was perfectly humble. 
Not that he posed, or that he used words of selfdepreciation— 
unless it was on rare occasions, when he spoke from his heart— __ 
for he was wont to speak but little of himself and of his Own aha 
concerns. Indeed, he used to say that we ought not to speak either 
good or evil of ourselves, for that self-praise and self-blame both 
had equally their root in vanity.” 

If there is one thing we can safely pray for, through the inter- 
cession of St. Francis, it is humility. No fear of that prayer not 
being answered, because what we ask might harm us. There is no 
danger of being proud of humility, when we really have it. 


’ “Patience, Hard Thing!” 


Mary Jackson 


DOMINICAN retreat Father once remarked, ‘Impatience is a 
sign of pride.’’ Yes; our self-importance is insulted—and 
revealed—by any check, however slight, to the fulfilment 

of our desires, however proper. Patience, then, is likely to have to 
be learnt’ precisely by the naturally impatient and the proud. 
Duke Senior, in the forest of Arden, was very teachable, who of 
the icy-fanged winds remarked, 

“these are true counsellors 

Who feelingly persuade mé what I am.” 

atience had become for him what it is, the humility of the flesh, 
—for humility faces facts,—‘‘what I am.” All the natural ills, 
queueing in the rain, bindweed in the wheat and the rest are meant 
thus to educate us, to cure us of our headlong, autonomous 
pride of life and teach us a more modest adjustment to this world 
and the next. 

It is a tricky business, however, and often enough bungled. 
There is the mere stoic patience, for instance, the pseudo-patience 
of the stiff upper lip school. But however useful as training at the 
natural level are the ‘‘grin and bear it’’ injunctions, true patience is 


- not thus learned. For patience is not mere endurance. 
sty Patience is a kind of seized and gripped inner peace by which 
“one “‘comes quietly.” For patience has a flavour of contrition in it, 


<a 


by which one is “‘contritus” or ground down. Patience as opposed 
to pride has a sense of creatureliness, and of sinful creatureliness; 
and that attitude of creatureliness, because it is reasonable and 
scaled into eternity, has an element of perhaps bitter peace. 
“Patience hath a perfect work,” used to quote a naturally 
aristocratic and rather ill Benedictine. The Benedictines probably 
understand patience by now, and have perhaps found that it is 
not unassociated with their peace. ‘Patience hath a perfect work.” 
God does seem, in fact, to exact a lot of it; there is astrong “keep 
on keeping on’ element in most contexts requiring patience, if it is 
only suffering the constant bore, the exhibitionist, the unjust. 
No wonder our fathers thought of “‘patience sitting on a monument, 
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smiling—.” For objectively the story does look as though. Patiency) 
had a Purpose, a work to do. There is some will at work that is 
certainly not our own. One must conclude that God is doing 
something. Almost desperately one may come to that conclusion 
from the reflection that what is going on, (frustration, hope long 
deferred), does not make sense in earthly terms. 

Obedience to God’s will then, perhaps more deeply and more 
permanently than penance, is the ground and motive for patience. 
One becomes “‘as a child.”” The obedience of penance has a flavour 
of servitude about it, but not so the obedience of a child. 

Patience in its perfection, however, is a very adult affair; com- 
plicated, arresting, provoking. Christian meekness infuriated 
Nietzsche and patience puzzles or infuriates the worldly still and 
always. (‘‘Why don’t you snap out of it?” “If I were you, ’'d jump 
over Waterloo Bridge.) Patience is a subtle thing, a paradox, for, 
it is not mere toleration but an embrace of the absurd. Pain strictly 
by itself zs absurd, stupid, a folly. Poor, Nietzsche and the rest 
are baffled. 

“Neither does the patient act,” remarks Mr. Eliot’s Arch- 
bishop Becket. ‘nor the agent suffer, but both are fixed in an 
eternal action.” St. Thomas a Becket, hunted by the knights, is 
considering his own predicament as patient or sufferer and the 
needed rectification of his will in order to accept, as agent, his 
inevitable approaching martyrdom. He reaches an utterly detached 
patience, but only by an agony of selfknowledge and the stripping 


away of pride. Then, in peace, the cross is climbed. Personality gig 


embraces that which is to be performed upon the saint in his ~ 
individuality. And so patience makes of nailed, outstretched arms 
an embrace. 

Indeed, man is “‘not only an agent but a patient,—a battle- 
field,” but behind the battling there is peace. Patience belongs to 
what T. S. Eliot calls ‘the still point of the turning world” where 
God works most deeply. God is not in the tempest of pain, but 
He is close behind it. 

Patience is associated with peace but it is the fruit of faith and of 
love, for faith is required to believe in God behind the tempest and 
love is required to want Him nevertheless. Difficult it may be, 
however, to believe that patience is any sort of fruit, the matter of 
it being frustration, waste, tears, fatigue, boredom, It is essential 
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jo remember that patience is always an acceptance. “One must say, 
‘Yes,’ to Our Lord,” said St. Bernadette. And so at least morally 
and spiritually we have there a positive good, bleak though that 
reflection may be. 

The assent of patience is, however, an acceptance of divine 
action. It is letting God into the world through some perhaps 
minor misery of ours like ill-fitting falseteeth; it says, “Fiat.” 
And then the creative work of God proceeds, creative for every 
touch of God is creative. We have opened the door and God 
has broken through. His creative work is His affair, but it is 
likely to include the chiselling of our personalities and not to stop 
there. 

Not that there is any need to get inflated about it, nor lack 
thought, for instance, of the vast patience of Korean refugees 

pby which to keep our own little mortifications in perspective. 
Their innocent stoicism, too, is full of a “tragic drive’’ towards 
God, instinctively expecting to be “capped by a movement from 
Heaven.” The world is “‘in travail” still, enduring a tension hardly 
at all understood. 

Patience nearly always means that a tension of some kind is 
set up;—between persons whose incompatibilities have to be 
slowly melted by charity, between square pegs and round holes 
and the rest. But this tension patiently endured, relaxed if safely 
possible, is a fruitful tension. The waiting is not a barren waiting, 
but more like a gestation. God is not mocked by “the pointlessness 

4» of things” but brings good out of evil—on His terms. 

The obvious pattern of God’s creative action in His creation of 
the world as it is described in Genesis. Then the waters lay waste 
and void and dark; in a state of ‘‘pure potentiality.” The waters over 
which the Holy Spirit brooded were utterly, as it were, abandoned 
to His will; “with no pattern or significance of their own.” Thus 
if we are to be re-created by God we must be abandoned to His 
action and, thus, pure of self will. And of this state it may be 
said that it is easy to assume but very difficult indeed to prove 
short of that intimate, inner contradiction of selfwill which is 
suffering. 


Perhaps that is why there is an ironic quality about patience. 
It is a kind of salting. It gives not a doormat quality but an 
edge to the character. (It is a mistaken collapse of the tension 
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mentioned above that produces the doormat look.) Patience is a 
tempering of the steel. 

It is a tempering of the steel in bitter waters, and an excellent 
example of the fusion of the active and the contemplative life. 
It is this, for by the exercise of the moral virtues we live the active 
life, (and fortitude is a moral virtue;) and by the theological 
virtues we live the contemplative life, (and patience is conspicuously 
an exercise both of faith and of love). By contemplation we worship 
God; by patience we worship God with our backache and our 
loneliness. This is that paradox again which is understood by 
contemplative patience. To our natural reason alone, pain is so 
stupid, so unnecessary, so frustrating, so expensive that it is a 
thing irrational, absurd; but contemplation understands that the 
absurd may be required. So Mary Magdalen broke the vase; 
so Peter let down the net at the Lord’s word though they had taken ¢ 
nothing all night. That desperate, generous sort of gesture is, too, 
the spirit of poverty that is denied the reassurances of natural 
reasonableness to bank everything on contacting the values of 
another world. 

Of course this generosity is responded to though we may not see 
even darkly how. God is plotting the story. But much patience 
gives life a sacramental quality, as God seizes the sacrificial matter 
offered to Him, and sanctifies it. It is another paradox that pain- 
fully plunged in the concrete as patience seems to be, toothache, 
or dirt, or noise, vistas painfully narrowed by illness, so that body 
seems ascendant over spirit, yet it brings about the essential em: 
adjustment and spirit triumphs over body. That sounds like a 
platitude or a bromide, but it is true—to be taken on faith, in the 
nature of the case. 

Childe Roland to the Dark ‘Tower came, for an appointment, 
probably, with pain, fear, trial and triumph. The scenario is 
composed. So God is immediately concerned with the Combined 
Operation that is patience; as temptation is “the artistic pressure 
on us to bring out the latent divine.” All this is God-planned, 
Our Lord was obedient unto death, but if we share the purgatorial 
way of the hero we shall share His fruitfulness, too. 

One of His fruits we can enjoy and share here below and that 
is Joy which is the fruit of love, and that in the context of patience. 
How rich-—and not so rare—is that fruit, from the fundamentally 
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Gpristian-bred cheerfulness in a damp air-raid shelter in wartime 
to St. Lawrence joking on a gridiron. 

“Suffering passes away, but to have suffered never passes away,” 
said Leon Bloy. Yes, and in the exercise of patience a “‘point of 
intersection of the timeless with time.’ (1) has been achieved. 
All this is matter for great joy, but to bear ‘the slings and arrows’ 
patiently and with joy is a very difficult art. ‘“‘Asceticism can be 
utilitarian or an art.’(). Joy in patience, in fact, is quite another 
story. 


1T. S. Eliot. The Dry Salvages. 


24 remark of Fr. Vann, O.P. 


THE LIFE OF PRAYER. 


The life of prayer demands principally three things: purity 
of heart, detachment, abandonment to providence. Purity 
of heart, which cleanses the intelligence and the will from the 
imprint of created things, is a sort of spiritual chastity: 
detachment, which causes us to make use of ourselves and 
“aN created beings ‘“‘as if not using them.” without claiming 
anything for ourselves is a kind of spiritual poverty; 
abandonment to Providence, which causes us to cast all 
our care on God and gives us up to his good pleasure, ts 
like a spiritual obedience, which penetrates to the most 
intimate depth of the soul and, while it makes us free of the 
whole created world, obliges us to depend in every thing on 
the conduct of the Holy Spirit. 

Jacques Maritain, Prayer and Intelligence. 


The Problem of Spiritual Progress*’ 
L. J. Callens, O.P. 
II 


Am I Standing Still ? 


ACK oF progress in the spiritual life may show itself in 
one or other of two forms— 
—-spiritual life appears to be stationary; 

—it reveals a falling back. 


In this article we propose to analyse the first of these cases to 
see what it involves and how we may judge it. <j 


Spiritual Life Appears to be Stationary. 


The practice of the virtues does not progress in the soul. There 
is little visible result; that is so evident that to assert the contrary 
would be to disregard an obvious reality. Some souls, in spite 
of the most persevering efforts in the practice of certain virtues, 
seem to get very little distance. Take for example the virtues of 
daily life, gentleness, patience, consideration. These souls do not 
succeed in getting above a certain level: their state is stationary. 
This is by no means an imaginary observation: it is but too true, — 
based on numerous instances. Such a one does not succeed in c 
ridding himself of his first natural movements. His sensitivenessis 
shown in sudden outbursts, or in efforts to resume the direction of | 
his own life: sudden change of temper, persistent inexplicable 
depression, tendency to get discouraged after unforeseen 
difficulties, spontaneous manifestations of character in anger, 
inward irritation, hasty words, impatience and so on. ‘The early 
biographers of St. Vincent de Paul did not fail to point out that he 
was originally of a melancholy and harsh temper which gave him 
an austere and gloomy expression more likely to repel than to 
attract the suffering. It is said even of St. Francis de Sales that he | 
had to suffer long from the outbursts of a naturally irascible and 
* Translated from La Vie Spirituelle. 
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olent temperament. Nearer to our time, what instances might we 


not find in such lives as those of St. Bernadette or St. Theresa of 
Lisieux! The history of souls is full of these examples: few are 
exempt from similar faults. 

No doubt, the natural movements that reveal the persistence of an 
ardent sensitive life are not much in themselves; they are often 
indeliberate, and some of them that are bound up with the physical 
temperament will be difficult to shake off altogether, such as 
melancholy, a sort of vague depression which comes on unsought, 
but which none the less has distressing effects, because it destroys 
courage and turns the soul back on itself too much. Supernatural 
control has not yet much effect on these natural movements, 
which often come even from our subconsciousness; but we all 
know by our personal experience that a movement, say, of anger, 

t first spontaneous may be accepted and consented to. What must 
we think of these facts? 

To find the explanation, we must resolutely adopt a super- 
natural point of view. That seems to be an aspect of the question 
somewhat overlooked. In a case of persistent failure in the practice 
of this or that virtue, you will often be advised: ‘“‘Watch your 
efforts; see whether your will has not wavered or wearied. Pull 
yourself together, screw up your courage, and you will succeed.” 
A man like St. Thomas of Aquin, penetrated with the primacy 
of divine action in the government of souls, would not have spoken 
like that, or at least he would have modified it so as to keep a 


__prudent balance between divine action and the free play of the 


a 


human will. His whole doctrine is there to tell us: ‘Look first at 
God, and full light will be given to you.” ‘‘The first cause of the 
pouring out of grace is the divine choice.’’* 

‘Thus warned, we look to God and ask Him if He has not his 
reasons for leaving us in this state of continual and seemingly useless 
struggle which so afflicts us, and threatens at certain moments to 
make us give up the fight. 

Here is an initial proposition which bases our demonstration on 
a sure datum: God is always at the beginning of our striving after 
virtue; it is He who inspires it and enables it to succeed. 
It is He who begins and completes all our actions by his grace, 
the divine action pervades our being, and it is good to remind 
* Com. in Matth. 
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ourselves of it here especially, for this divine guidance will explaixé ) 


many things in our lives. 

Our efforts towards good were real, consequently there was 
evident good will: that is enough for God, He does not want more. 
‘This is the time to remind ourselves that the result of what we do 
is not in our hands but that inthe domain of spiritual life the effect 
does not always follow the cause. The cause may exist, the effect 
remain in abeyance. God does not, like us, live in time: He is patient. 
As it is said in the Psalms: a thousand years in thy sight are as yester- 
day, which is past (89, 4). He does not share our bursts of feverish 
haste, nor our impatience at delays, nor our anxiety in waiting. His 
action, bearing the stamp of serenity, does not like ours depend on 
more or less speedy success; God moves in eternity and proves it 
every moment in His providential dealings with souls. 


There is certainly in this divine attitude a clearly determined ¢) 


will which it is permissible to examine somewhat. God must have 
particular reasons for acting like that, He does not reveal them all 
to us, He can keep His secrets. But experience of souls proves that 
He sometimes permits long and ineffectual struggles in regard to 
one point or another of their spiritual progress in order to safe- 
guard in them something more precious than what they are aiming 
at: that is humility. We must in fact learn, once for all, that without 
Him we can do nothing. And that nothing is without exception. 
We imagine that we are convinced of it, we have many times 
meditated on it, that text,and we think we have understood it. 


But that is an illusion, belied by daily experience; it is a purely ©} 


intellectual persuasion, not a “‘vital’’ conviction. Now it is only 
this last that God accepts from us; He is jealous of our advance, 
and does not admit of our going astray on a question so capital in 
His eyes. Until we have arrived at that personal conviction of our 
nothingness before Him and of the futility of our efforts without 
His almighty grace, He will let us struggle, fail, succeed partially. 
Only when once we are penetrated with the conviction that every- 
thing good in us comes solely from Him will He enable us to 
advance. 

You see: the explanation of the fact that you do not advance in the 
perfection you desire is found first in God’s designs for you. In 
recognising that, we certainly do not forget that the human will 
must do its part—all the rest of this study will prove it—but, in 
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accordance with the doctrine of St. Thomas of Aquin, we look 
‘Qowards God first and try to analyse His action. It always takes 
the first place because He always remains the Master, and where 
the progress of a soul is concerned He leaves to no one the charge of 
watching over it, of stimulating, encouraging, testing it if necessary. 
How could He act otherwise since His love for us is genuinely a 
father’s love, and since everything, in His action concerning us, 
is inspired and sustained by that love? hat is something to re- 
assure us in those moments when we begin to doubt if our efforts 
are worthwhile, when we are tempted to throw everything up in 
weariness. God is going before us, He is showing us the way, He is 
waiting for us: how could we hesitate to go to Him? 
There is another aspect of this doctrine which will throw added 
light on the attitude of God. Look at what happens in nature 
during winter. Everything is apparently dead. Has life then 
pcompletely vanished? No, it has dnly slackened. When the sun of 
Spring appears, it will take on renewed vigour. This passing 
inactivity was even necessary, for a tree cannot be always bearing 
fruit: it must have moments of rest. Even in winter a real progress is 
taking place in it: the earth, in silence, is recovering its strength. 

Something equivalent takes place in the spiritual life of many 
souls. The lack of apparent progress is not always the sign of 
slackening in the pursuit of the ideal. What is the precise indication 
that will enable us to judge that this is so? The way in which the 
will reacts. Our liberty must come into play, and it is our free 
choice, sharing in the effort after virtue and vitally reacting, that 
is the touchstone of good- -will. Who does not understand that it 
must be so? Without this real, personal contribution to our progress, 
we would quickly fall into a sort of quietism expecting everything 
from God; and when the result of our efforts was unsatisfactory, 
we would quickly reassure ourselves under the specious pretext 
that God conceals our progress from us for reasons known only 
to Himself, And so we have to step in and to prove, beyond any 
doubt, that the will to good, and the desire of progress are effective 
in us. What will be the reaction of our will in face of this momentary 
halt in our spiritual progress? 

Two attitudes are possible. The first is that of complete resigna- 
tion and acceptance. The soul has become conscious of its state: 
it settles down and makes up its mind to it. What can be done: 
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with such a mentality? If the will consents to remain in stagnation, 
there is not much to be hoped for from it. Will it ever rise above ite) 
condition? We may well ask the question. That is what explains 
how certain souls whose progress in the past was steady have now 
come to settle down to mediocrity and to vegetate. They have lost 
their first Spring, their youth of soul, the desire of perfection that 
has spurred them on at the beginning, and they are dragging along 
in an inaction which still further lessens their strength and prevents 
them from making a fresh start. Contact with them soon reveals 
that true life has abandoned them and that they suffer from a sort 
of spiritual sclerosis. 

There is however a second and more reassuring attitude of will. 
It does not accept that state, which it justly regards as inferior 
and dangerous; it suffers, it laments before God, like St. Paul grown 
aware of his wretchedness and of the poor result of his efforts: 
That which I work I understand not. For I do not that good which I ©) 
will; but the evil which I hate, that I do —for the good which I will, 
I do not but the evil which I will not, that I do—unhappy man that — 
I am—* Then, the situation can be saved. This reaction is in fact 
a very special grace of God, and will become, if the soul is faithful 
in corresponding to it, the starting point of a new stride forward. 
Thus disposed, we must be persuaded that to hold one’s ground 
is a sign that one does not want to go backwards, and the mere fact 
of resisting the invasion of discouragement is in itself a victory. 
The swimmer carried away by the current struggles not to be 
drowned: if need be he will float on his back and wait patiently 
until he can recover his strength and win through to safety. For © 
him, to “hold out” is the great result he aims at, for which he 
multiplies his efforts; this tenacity is in itself the proof that he will 
get out of the danger. It is the same on the spiritual plane. 
The whole thing is never to be resigned to doing no better, to 
ceasing to progress; but to maintain this intention there is needed 
a very special grace of God. In the case of St. Vincent de Paul 
which we quoted a moment ago, what a misfortune it would have 
been if that great saint had not tried to overcome in himself those 
ups and downs of temper, those fits of annoyance and depression, 
in short those imperfections which in his case were perhaps not 
even venial sins but which would have been enough to paralyse 
*Rom. 7: 15, 19, 24. 
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in its germ that holiness which was to flower into the most heroic 
Bharity! Was it not by energetic, unceasing, daily work that he 
succeeded in modifying, in transforming, those of’ his natural 
dispositions which were opposed in him to the complete triumph 
of divine action? 

Can we carry our investigation still further? It seems that we 
can, and since it is to the divine action in the leading of souls that we 
have attributed the first place in their spiritual progress we shall be 
able to discover by a close analysis certain aspects of that action 
which, though still obscure to us, are yet of great utility for the 
supernatural regulation of life. 

Why does God, we asked; allow souls of great sincerity and of 
real good-will in their spiritual striving, to remain, sometimes for 
long, in a certain state of mediocrity which causes them real 
suffering, and out of which they would gladly rise? We may venture 

Fon the following answer: what God seeks above all in this leading 
of souls is that they should come to know themselves. It is indeed a 
visible law of His providential action. When God has His designs 
on a soul, He leads it to know itself as He knows it, that is in its 
most hidden folds and its deepest secrets, and not as it judges 
itself to be. Everyone knows that there are regions in us into which 
we prefer not to penetrate for fear of making painful discoveries. 
To make this work easier for us, God sets out to help us, for it is 
only too evident that of ourselves we shall never succeed in it. 
It is in fact one of the things we most dread. ‘To know ourselves is 

"necessarily to recognise that we have to reform ourselves, an 
‘admission that we do not easily make. Therefore God applies 
Himself to the task along with us. We are in accordance here with 
the doctrine of St. John of the Cross, according to which there are 
purifications of which God alone can be the author. When He sees 
that a soul of good-will sincerely desires to draw near to Him, to 
live intimately in Him, He Himself shows the things that must be 
corrected. May we not here recall the astonishing words that we 
read every year at Matins of All Saints, as a quiet but ever opportune 
reminder of the divine primacy in perfecting souls: ‘It is God who 
makes the saints’’? i 

God then will take us all round ourselves and give us object 
lessons. Here is His procedure: He will speak through the happen- 
ings that He brings about and, according to the way we react to 
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them, we shall easily see what point of progress we have reached. 
In this light, sometimes blinding and very humiliating, our faults 
appear and show themselves under their true aspect. They even 
seem to become accentuated with age and more deeply rooted in us. 
You have the painful impression that you are losing ground. 
You might be tempted to get discouraged, and to admit defeat in 
the struggle that nevertheless you had generously undertaken. 
Above everything else you must beware of listening to this sugges- 
tion for it conceals a snare that must be shown up at once. If you 
make painful discoveries, it is not that you are getting worse than 
you were, but that you see better what you are. You had optical 
illusions about yourself: God is correcting them by correcting your 
sight. He is a master optician; He knows the glasses that suit us and 
changes them ruthlessly. He acts towards us like a father wanting to 
break his child of going up to the fifth storey and leaning out over 
the balcony. Reprimands have had no result. One fine day, tired®) 
out, the father takes his little boy and holds him out in space. The 
child shrinks with terror. He struggles to escape the fall that seems 
inevitable. But his father does not loose his hold. When God wants 
to reform us, He acts like that: He keeps us face to face with our 
shortcomings until we have learned our lesson, just as the father 
will not let his child go until the child has promised not to disobey 
again. 

The efficacy of this divine method is soon felt. After a spell of 
this treatment, in face of accumulated evidence, one says to oneself 
like the prophet: I am not better than my brethren.* When you feel 
that you are ready for that avowal, you can say that you have made © 
a great step forward; you are on the true path of improvement, you 
are beginning to know yourself, and let us repeat it—to know oneself 
is to know that, without God’s help, one can neither undertake 
nor achieve anything in any domain. 

God must, without any doubt whatever, have many reasons 
for leaving a soul to struggle so long with its faults. When every 
moment the soul is brought back to the evident fact that its faults are 
still there, it singularly develops humility. St. Francis de Sales, to 
mention only him, acknowledged this one-day with his customary 
simplicity. While those about him were astonished at his calmness 
in presence of cutting insults, he answered: “Yet I felt my brain 
boiling with anger, like a vessel on the fire.”’ By his own confession 
* T Mach, xili, 5. 
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(Bit took him long years to reduce a most irascible temperament 


to the gentleness that has made him famous among the saints. 
Yes, it sometimes takes a lifetime to understand the real nature 
of this divine action. Every period of life brings fresh difficulties 
and gives material for numerous experiences. You do not always 
perceive the whole content of your difficulties, and above all you 
do not understand the mysterious reasons for them. God undertakes 
to show them to you, for He does not will to leave you to yourself. 
It is in the little recurrent things of life above all that you will feel 
the need of grace: the grace of the waking hour which enables you 
bravely to take up yesterday’s task again in spite of its monotony 
and the weariness it causes; the grace of obedience in little things to 
the will of God revealed in events; the grace of the gift of self in 
the many instances of genuine fraternal charity; the duty of your 
state with its sometimes imperious demands, and so on. You must 
admit that all this detail is often more distressing to face than the 
great situations in life. 
* * * * * 

Let us add one thing more so as to leave out nothing that may 
enlighten us in a domain where light is so desirable. When God 
appears in your life, do not shrink from His interference. You 
should even forestall His desires and ask Him to intervene when He 
thinks it necessary. Have we, or have we not, confidence in Him? 
Let Him then act as He sees best. He can judge better than we of 
the appropriate moment of His visitation. But He can do nothing 
unless you freely consent. Quietly, He seeks permission to intervene. 
He never forces Himself on us; He treats us, says the Scripture, 
with supreme respect. If He wants to hold out His hand to us, He 
inspires us with the desire of His co-operation, and that is the 
climax of His mercy. He Himself awakens in the soul the disposi- 
tions that He desires to find there. The soul will perhaps have the 
impression that it all comes from itself, whereas in reality nothing 
would have happened if God had not intervened. He acts like that 
because He is very kind. He will not give the impression of showing 
Himself all the time, in order to deal gently our with susceptibilities. 
But though hidden, He acts none the’ less. His method is a little 
like that of a father taking his child on a journey, who puts into his 
hands a\tiny case containing his personal linen and a few little 
toilet things, so as to give him the impression that he is sharing the 
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care of the luggage. This father’s way of treating his son is a precious 
indication of what takes place between God and us, in this co- 
operation of our good-will that He seeks. No doubt the child has 
only a light burden to carry, but he is making an effort that his 
father for a good reason, does not wish to dispense him from: the 
little boy belongs to the family by the same title as its other members; 
the father’s action shows an informed psychological sense. To say 
of God that he will come to our aid is by no means to assert that He 
will do everything, but only that He will be there to inspire us and 
above all to sustain us, for He knows how heavy at certain moments 
our task will seem and how out of proportion to our slender 
resources. 

This desire awakened in us by God to do better is in itself a 
beginning of accomplishment. Like every desire, it acts mysteriously 
in our souls, as a ferment does in the mass it has to raise. Its work 
will essentially be to quicken in us the need for God and to make -) 
us feel how good it is for us to make our life hang upon His. This 
desire will become an “animating” principle in the most exact 
sense of the word anima, putting a soul into all our undertakings. 
Little by little it will become completely ours; it will speak to God, 
and at that moment God can do this work in us. He can enlighten, 
correct, cure us. The patient is in the right disposition to undergo 
the divine treatment which has a great chance of being efficacious 
and bringing about a result. 

Our whole effort must therefore lie in not letting the desire of 
perfection die in us. It must on the contrary remain very much alive 
and, like every living thing, develop by its own movement. It is in Sh 
a sense the measure of the quality of our spiritual energies. Desire 
is the infallible witness of the life of a soul, its spiritual temperature. 
To it above all we must turn, to find out our degree of fervour. 
If desire weakens, we cease to work with the same heart, and our 
spiritual progress suffers. We are then like certain sick people who 
have no appetite: they are indifferent to every food, even the best. 

It is only by living in God’s intimacy that these desires will make 
themselves felt. It is evident that one only longs to be like another 
in as far as one knows that other, and therefore in as far as 
one lives close to him. Just as the union of the soul with God in 
sanctifying grace was the principle of integrity in the state of 
innocence, so also in the state of nature fallen but restored by the 
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redeeming grace of Christ which is our present state, the union of 
Qhe soul with God will enable it to possess itself and to facilitate 
God’s action in view of the work that He wants to accomplish 
in us. Without this intimacy with Him, the work of interior reforma- 
tion will not be achieved. 

Living in this intimacy with God, we shall little by little espouse 
His thoughts and His designs. That is the glorious result to which 
the work of perfecting ourselves is to lead. It is an operation of 
progressive conquest, not a work of destruction but of substitution. 
We tend, in contact with God and under the influence of His grace 
to acquire a higher personality, one nearer to the divine and more 
accessible to the inspirations of the Spirit. 

It is this daily labour carried on in the full light of God which 
makes our humble collaboration and our persevering efforts 
fruitful and enables us to go forward with security to meet God. 


3 


A RULE OF LIFE. 


I have promised with His grace not to begin any action 
without remembering that He is witness to it—that He 
performs it together with me and gives me the means to do 
it—never to conclude any without the same thought, 
offering it to Him as belonging to Him, and in the course 
of the action whenever the same thought shall occur, to 
stop for a moment and renew the desire of pleasing Him. 


Cardinal Merry Del Val. 


The Vows of Religion in their ~ : 
Social Function 


Patrick M. Farrell, O.P. 


EW wit deny that much personal activity is determined by 

uncriticised assumptions and that there are few possessions so 

jealously guarded as preconceived ideas and personal 
prejudices—and none so impervious to reason. Within the arena 
of a man’sinner self one enters strong emotional currents capable of 
intense heat, but neither welcoming nor generating light. Assump- 
tions and prejudice, often unconscious, frequently, but not always, | 
innocent, are so closely woven into the fabric of social relations 
that all personal contact of any consequence must make elaborate 
provision for them. In commercial and lighter social relations one) 
can provide for these factors by avoiding them, either in com- 
promise, or by working in the field of common agreement. For a 
Christian it is not so easy. In his apostolic activity he cannot avoid 
them—they are the very elements of men in which he is most 
interested. He can rarely compromise, and then only to the borders 
of the emotional field which he must eventually enter. ‘The area of 
common agreement may be very broad—but it is of little 
significance. And too great concentration on matters of agreement 
often evidences a tolerance which is ultimately nauseating to both 
parties, a dissipation of energy and.an insult to God. 

It is clear that there are only two levéls of approach to this @ 
inner world of error, preconception and resistance—the appeal to 
reason, and the appeal to the heart. It takes very little experience 
to show that the approach through reason is least likely to be 
initially successful. If strongly used it serves only to antagonise. 
The appeal must begin at the affective level—which is not to 
adopt an “‘anti-intellectual” position. It is a matter of disposing, 
of preparing, of opening the mind through the heart—of arranging 
that what is to be seen will be seen. 

The greatest and most universal assumption of modern times is 
that the materialist interpretation of reality is true. A total pre- 
occupation with matter colours the environment in which the 
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Bnformed mind opens, it grows in and absorbs an atmosphere in 
which material “standards of living”’ have an absolute importance; 
it develops in schools and universities where all its dawning 
questions are answered away in terms of physics; where spiritual 
urges and ends are written off as medieval and reactionary, as a 
series of myths which have been outgrownand lie aboutin odd places 
like pupae from which life has flown into a higher form. Personal 
contact with Communist “strong men” and with their thoroughly 
systematic materialism too often completes the process. And if 
there should have been no impact of contrary ideas lived ardently 
and productive of obvious and visible happiness, it is hard to say 
how far such attitudes are culpable. It would seem that the notion 
of poverty has a special relevance in this context. 
Granted absorption in materialism, excessive preoccupation 
‘pwith sense pleasure follows almost necessarily—together with an 
ignorance of or indifference to moral law, an indifference which is 
in turn accelerated by the notion that the full development of 
“bersonality’”’ demands experience of a kind forbidden by ‘‘codes 
of morals.’’ Moral restraint comes to be regarded as a system of 
repressions, frustrating impulses which are natural and therefore 
(it is said) always good. And those who are presented as the happiest, 
most successful and resplendent personalities are too often seen 
in their private lives to be singularly free from moral inhibitions. 
Again where little or no vivid contact has been made with 
personalities and groups strongly developed along contrary codes, 


.-% and intensely happy in them, then concession to prevailing opinion, 


while not excusable, is none the less understandable. It would 
seem that the impact of positive chastity has special significance 
in relation to this social attitude. 

The accepted notion of “personality,” too often confounded with 
“popularity,” also postulates an independence of spirit, a need to be 
different, novel, oneself—even at the expense of law. It has not 
grasped the concept of the splendour of order—and has had little 
contact with men who have. It mistakes arrogance for strength, 
pride for virtue, independence of restraint for personal freedom. 
To such attitudes the notion of absolute and detailed obedience is a 
perennial scandal—but to make itself really a stumbling block 
it must obtrude itself—it must appear as a living force command- 
ing attention. That it should cause to stumble is no small gain— 
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but it will not cause even a momentary faltering unless it makeyy 
‘Gmpact.” It is largely a matter of “impact’’—of edges sharpened 
to cause pain, of details in black and white to arrest the eyes. It 
must not be an obstacle with edges rounded, outlines levelled 
and colourless with familiarity and routine. 

An awareness of the social significance of the vows does not 
involve a change in the theory or practice of them. It is question 
of a fresh stimulus, another and apostolic motive for their perfect 
observance. 

While it is true and must be constantly reasserted that the 
ultimate final cause or purpose of religious life is Charity, secondary 
and intermediate causes are not without their role. And such 
intermediate causes very often make a clearer impression than do 
the more remote. Thus the vision of an urgent social vocation 
can help to generate what is quite strictly a graceful spiral of 
spiritual force, vital and strong, extending at the horizontal level 
from the religious person or Institute within, to society without, 
and touching them both strongly; and reaching vertically upwards 
to a more intense contact with God through the theological virtues. 
The closer and more vital the contact of this spiral with the source 
of Life, the more intense the fire which leaps down to inflame the 
religious at its base, and out to the society with which he is in 
horizontal contact. This is the apostolic “impact’”—the fruitful 
scandal, 


Poverty 


Reaction to the apostolic stimulus will result in personal activity. 
Who grasps the vision will find that the means suggest them- 
selves, and if the vision be truly apostolic those means will be 
prudent and the activity contemplative and therefore tranquil. 
With regard to poverty, any adjustment or _ intensification 
will clearly begin and be confined to that range of things 
generally recognised as ‘“‘legitimate.” It is possible that a 
certain “‘boyishness” tends to extend the boundaries of the 
‘legitimate’ beyond those which his revised apostolic awareness 
will permit. What is “legitimate” or “permitted” or what “people 
generally do or use’’ will be seen as something less than an ultimate 
criterion. In this general regard, the Thomistic principle which 
finds the perfection of poverty in its perfect adaptation to the ends 
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f the Institute must be carefully understood. Where the circum- 
tances of its apostolate are such as to offer special problems 
and their solution is one of the responsibilities or ends of the 
Institute, then those peculiar circumstances will demand an 
adjustment of its instruments. If there is to be continuous vitality, 
there must be constant and sensitive adaptation. This principle, in 
common with all these of the Angelic Doctor has a glorious quality 
of ‘‘wholeness” which presupposes a certain nobility in those who 
are to interpret and apply them. They presuppose responsibility, 
generosity and, perhaps above all, intelligence. 

With a personal reconsideration of poverty, those things for 
which permission has been granted remain legitimate, and truly so, 
but it is possible that the number and variety of things for which 
permission is sought will be subjected to revision as from a new 
standpoint. Just how far this accidental frugality added to the 

Bessence of poverty which consists in detachment, will be carried 
will almost always be a personal matter. The freedom to seek 
permission will remain—but apostolic awareness will affect its 
exercise. 

Membership in such company is an exhilarating experience and 
when the spirit is first encountered it leaves no small impression. 
Among Christians, and a fortiori, among religious there was and is 
this similar spirit of mutual assistance which is not calculating; of 
encouragement which does not “‘condescend’’; of an entering in 
which is not an intrusion. It has understood why St. John loved 

_. the term “‘filioli’””—the affectionate diminutive, and has its doctrinal 
? sources in the Fourth Gospel and its perfect exemplification in the 
life of Christ. Where this Charity informs and wholly penetrates a 
virginal life, chastity becomes luminous, captivating response 
and disarming of all but the most determined bad will. The social 
impact of a community of such men must necessarily be trans- 
forming. Far from estranging those who encounter it, and to whom 
the experience is novel, it invites their contemplation, gives them a 
source of new hope of escape from the despair of sensuality and a 
desire for solidarity in the happiness so obviously generated. 
Where the notion is vividly seen and has stimulated to action, it 
will be again in the field of the “legitimate”’ that effects will first 
occur. And the means will suggest themselves. It may be 
reconsideration of conversation from a new standpoint, a more 
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even and impartial distribution of visits where these are permitted 
or are part of one’s work outside the monastery. But the impact of¢) 
chastity is the impact of Love—and while natural affection avoids d 
and grows around repugnances, Christian love grows through them 
and derives part of its vitality from them. The autobiography 
of Saint Therese of Lisieux gives detailed and dramatic account 
of the lengths to which Charity and a powerful sense of missionary 
and apostolic vocation can carry these aspects of chastity. 
(To be continued) 


EVER SAFE. EVER FEEBLE, ©) 


I shall console myself with the reflection that life is not 
long enough to do more than our best, whatever that may 
be, that they who are ever taking aim, make no hits, 
that they who never venture, never gain, that to be ever 
safe, is to be ever feeble, and that to do some substantial 
good, is the compensation for much incidental imperfec- 
tion. 

Newman: Hist. Sketches. 


HE WHOIS WHAT WHICH TS aN @de: 


All the being of creation, compared with the being of 
God, is nothing. And therefore the soul that sets its 
affections upon the being of creation 1s likewise nothing 
in the eyes of God, and less than nothing, for love 
‘makes equality and similitude, and ever sets the lover 
below the object of his love. And therefore such a soul 
will in no wise be able to attain to union with the infinite 
Being of God, for that which is not can have no agree- 

ment with that which 1s. 
St. Fohn of the Cross. 


> I.N.R.L 
Jesus of Nazareth King of the Jews 


Therese Meyer?! 


OR almost two thousand years Catholics have been looking 

at those four simple words pinned above the Head of our 

Dying Saviour on the Cross and have for the most part 
completely failed to see their significance. 

I.N.R.I. Jesus of Nazareth King of the Jews. In the Death of 
Jesus Christ on the Cross is caught up the supreme act of all 
history. ‘That God, the Almighty God Himself, Creator of heaven 
and earth, became a simple Man and offered Himself up in agony 
for our redemption—all else is reduced to its own small level 
beside this' tremendous fact which transformed the eternal destiny 
of all the generations of mankind. 

And for Catholics the world over the Calvary of Our Lord has 
ever been fixed in the visual imagination by the hallowed wood of 
the Crucifix, most deeply Christian of all the religious emblems of 
our Faith. 

Yet above that emblem, so profoundly Christian, and in its 
swift, dramatic depiction so total an exposition of the very heart 
of our religion—the redemptive death on the Cross of the Incarnate 


2 God—is pinned the acclamation of Christ the King of the Jews. 


In circumstances such as these, those four words hold a very 
special significance. They are not casual or accidental, though we 
so unreflectingly pass our eyes over them, day after day. 
Consider that these four words alone share with the agonised 
Body of Incarnate Love, that fixed place on the Cross. In every 
Catholic Church and in every Catholic home, Jesus Christ is 
proclaimed the Jewish King! 

Let us then be quite clear about their meaning. These words 
are meant, precisely and literally meant to convey exactly what 
1 The author of this article is a Jewish convert living in Capetown, South Africa. 

\When Doctrine aNpD Lire was being published, as a supplement to the IrisH 


‘Rosary, Mrs. Meyer contributed some articles on Israel and the Church, which 
have since appeared in booklet form. 
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they state: that the Jewish people have no King but Christ, that 
they are His subjects, and that He proclaims His Kingship in a 
special way over them. ; 

These four words are at once a proclamation and a promise. 
It is impossible that they can in such a way co-exist with the 
Figure on the Cross merely in order to serve as a backward glance 
to a Divine title that was not acclaimed. But permanently affixed 
as they are above the Head of the Redeemer most surely promise 
the ratification of that one title which He carries with Himself 
into the moment of His Redemptive Death and which alone, of all 
His glorious titles, remains with Him there down every century 
since. 

Christ then, is the King of the Jews, their Divine King. He is 
also the Jewish King in the special sense that He is Himself a Jew. 
To so many Christians the Jew is a strange and alien figure, yet 
their God is, flesh of flesh, blood of blood, one with the Jews. 
If the Incarnation is the central act of all human history, then 
every one of its attendant circumstances partakes of its cosmic 
measure and significance. And when the Almighty God came down 
from His mysterious heavens which have neither end nor beginning 
and entered the finite space-time world as Man, it was as a Jew 
that He clothed Himself in the flesh of His Incarnation. Jesus 
Christ as true Man is wholly Jewish. In this He stands in a 
particular relation to the Jewish people which, in point of fact, 
He shares with no others. They are His particular racial and 
familial kith and kin. 

If we meditate on these extraordinary facts we are compelled 
to the conclusion that there does exist an especially intimate 
relationship between Jesus Christ and the Jews. Jesus Christ is 
God Incarnate and when He chose to be born of this people, 
by that act He made Himself inseparably one with them; and by 
that act He established them in the fixed relation of His subjects, 
since as God Incarnate He is necessarily Supreme Jew, Supreme 
Head, Divine and therefore one only possible King, of the Jews. 

This is so whether the Jews themselves yet recognise that 
Kingship or not. Again, let us bring to mind that Jesus Christ is 
inseparably one with the Jews, not only in His family, race and 
necessary Kingship; but also as, in that Mystical Body which is 
His Church, the first members to be born into this spiritual 
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community by the power of the Holy Ghost, were all Jews. The 
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Church of Christ gathered in first the Jews, then the Gentiles. 
Thus, both in His physical Life and in His Mystical Life in the 
world, which Mystical Life is the Church, the roots of Christ’s 
historical Being are Jewish roots. 

We have attempted thus far to establish the Hebraic in Christ 
and in His Church, which unites the Jewish people to Him 
integrally and eternally. 

Our own position then, as *Hebrew followers of Jesus Christ, is 
rigorously logical. As His family, we are His; as His race, we are 
His; we perceive His necessary Kingship as Incarnate God over 
us as Hebrews. In short, just because we are Hebrews we see the 
rightness of our being Christians. The one proper place for a 
Hebrew is exactly at the Feet of Jesus Christ, King of Kings, 
King of the Jews. 

But here we come upon a point of much confusion. Christianity 
Is so separated from its Hebrew origins, that the logic, the 
naturalness of the Hebrew following Christ is almost altogether 
lost to sight. Christianity again, became so wholly identified with 
the Gentile peoples, that it followed automatically that to be a 
Christian was to be a Gentile. Our own times reveal, tragically, 
the growing separation between Gentiles with and Gentiles 
without, Christ. In England, for instance, nominally a Christian 
country, the bulk of the population who no longer even know Our 
Lord’s Prayer, are not Christians, but pagans, or Gentiles without 
the seal of Christ affixed upon their lives and souls. 

Now the Hebrew, when he becomes a Christian, puts on Christ: 
that is, he enters the spiritual community whose Source, Life and 
Nature are Divine and Eternal: and flow from the mysterious 
Personality of the Triune God. Spiritually, the Jew is then the 
son and child of Jesus Christ. In the transcendent unity of the 
Spirit, he is then absolutely one with all others who similarly 
participate by baptism in the Divine nature. He shares, as a 
Christian, the spiritual estate, so to speak, of the Gentile followers 
of Christ. But he cannot make over, in any way, his very family 
and race. He is born into these which are, in the nature of things, 
unchangeable: although in his soul he undergoes the spiritual 
transfiguration of all those in whom are planted the seed of the 
Divine Life. 


* The use of “Hebrew” or “Israelite” is preferable because Jew signifies a 
member of the Synagogue; Hebrew and Israelite of race and nation. 
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The Hebrew convert then, becomes a Catholic. But as wee) 


pointed out, he does not become a Gentile, but a Christian. His 
proper title then is a Hebrew-Catholic. And this fixes him in his 
true and proper relation to Jesus Christ because it is only as Hebrew 
that he can make full and perfect reparation for the ancient cry of 
“Release unto us Barabas.’’ It is in his Hebrew self that he most 
perfectly reverses the decision of Calvary: which reversal must carry 
spiritual implications reaching deep into the life of Jewry and the 
life of mankind. 

Furthermore, he here demonstrates his submissiveness to the 
Divine direction, because God has made it perfectly clear that this 
is exactly what He wants of him; this is exactly what He Wills. 

Let us make this point very clear. When we affix the Hebrew to 
the Catholic, we do not do so out of any nationalist affiliation in 
the political sense. But we do so, firstly, because it is a recognition 
of the realities of our spiritual position; and secondly, or rather 
pre-eminently, because we followed the clear manifestation of 
the Divine Will throughout history in respect of the Hebrew 
identity. 

For if one thing is clear about the Israelites, it is that they are a 
contradiction to all the laws of survival. Scattered and helpless, 
incessant victim of the brutalities of anti-Semitic persecution, 
this people should have long since: been broken and destroyed. 
Yet the phenomenal fact is that Israel, weak and shattered through- 
out twenty centuries, stands as an unbreakable pillar through 
every holocaust of fire and storm. The corporate identity of the 
Jewish people remains unshakeably intact. 


It is clear that mere human tenacity cannot account for this 
unquenchable dynamic of the Hebrew racial identity. But the 
Will of God alone could have held them up, alive and whole, to 
withstand the corroding violences of their history. 


If God thus miraculously maintained them, then He clearly 
wanted this Hebraic identity to be retained. It was not to His 
purpose that it be destroyed or lost. To remain a Hebrew then 
though within the Church, is not a matter of the individual inclina- 
tion, but of the demonstrable Will of God Himself. It cannot be 
that He shielded them thus with His Mighty Arm for twenty 
centuries that, when they came to the recognition of His Kingship, 
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they should lose that Jewishness and thus make void what He had 
‘established for them over so long a period of time. 


It is then, our firm conviction that this Jewishness in us is 
God’s work and God’s Will. 

And why should He will this to be? Because up to this point of 
time in which we now stand, there would not seem to be any 
reason that we can discover why the people of Israel should 
remain intact. But God has His own purposes and they work 
themselves out over the entirety of the story of mankind. Our 
human eye takes in only small parts of the complex whole of : 
history. But God sweeps all up into one tremendous plan, in 
which every particular figure and event has its purposive place. 

The story is not yet fully told. The end is not yet come. But 

) one thing we know. Ahead of us lies a moment in which “a deliverer 
shall come from Sion and rid Jacob of his unfaithfulness.”’ Elias is 
to come agaim. Scripture and tradition both speak with certitude of 
the conversion of the remnant of Israel to Christ. “All Israel,” 
says St. Paul “shall be saved.” Foretelling this stupendous 
event St. Paul addresses his Gentile brethren in Christ with 
great deliberation. “I must not fail brethren to make this revelation 
known to you.” There is to come “‘the fulfilment of my covenant 
with them, when I take away their sins... . In the preaching of 
the Gospel, God rejects them to make room for you: but in His 
elective purpose He still welcomes them . . . and does not repent 


=> of the gifts He makes or of the calls He issued. . . . They are 


rebels now. . . . but only to be pardoned in their turn.” 

It is here, in this conversion of Israel that is to come beyond 
any shadow of doubt, that God will reveal the reasons for His 
age-long protection of the Jewish race. It is here that He will 
reveal the purpose for which He thus miraculously maintained 
them. Because most surely He has great purpose for the new 
Israel that will be redeemed in Christ. Can we visualise the impact 
on an apostate world—for the world has in general apostasised 
from Christ the Saviour—of an Israel that bends the knee to Him; 
an Israel that proclaims itself Catholic? 

The world is in its death-throes because it has cast out the 
very Life of Life, Who is Jesus Christ. Man is in agony. He hungers 
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and thirsts and his belly is filled with husks. And One alone can 
save him: the Messiah, the Redeemer, the Christ. 

It is surely in this final work of the redemption that God wills to 
use the new Israel as His national instrument within the Universal 
Church; in the work of a great spiritual renaissance that will draw 
back the apostate modern man to His Arms. Elias comes in the 
spirit of John the Baptist. Prepare ye the way of the Lord for the 
Messiah cometh! Elias is to come for the conversion of the Jews, 
and the conversion of the Jews heralds the Second Coming, the 
establishment of His Kingdom, the consummation of all things. 

In these days of anguish which speed towards some apocalyptic 
crisis, we seem to hover on the brink of the final days. 

“You who read the face of the sky, can ye not discern the signs 
of the times!” cried Our Lord. 

He cries out these same words to us today. We speak not of 
dreams but of swift-approaching realities. And we say, pray for 
Israel, reach out the arms of prayer and love for the people of Jesus 
Christ, that the people of the world may be His! — 
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God has created me to do Him some definite service; He has 
committed some work to me which he has not committed to 
another. I have my mission—I may never know it in this life, 
but I shall be told it in the next. Somehow I am necessary for 
His purposes, as necessary in my place as an Archangel in His. 
....Lhave a part in this great work; I am alinkina chain, a 
bond of connection between persons. He has not created me 
for naught. I shall do good, I shall do His work. I shall be an 
angel of peace, a preacher of truth in my own place while not 
intending—if I do but keep His Commandments. Therefore 
I will trust Him. Whatever, wherever I am, I can never be 
thrown away. If I amin sickness, my sickness may serve Him; 
in perplexity, my perplexity may serve Him; if I amin sorrow, 
my sorrow may serve Him. He does nothing in vain. He 
knows what He is about. He may take away my friends, He 
may throw me among strangers, He may make me feel 
desolate, make my spirits sink, hide my future from me— 
still He knows what He is about. Cardinal Newman. 
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» A Jew finds Christ 


Cecil Paul Hurwitz 


ITTING together the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle is one 

of the most enjoyable past-times of a child. First he surveys, 

critically, the panorama and takes in, as it were, the designer’s 
plan. Then he fumbles heroically until the border has been com- 
pleted and finally, one by one, the pieces are picked up, tried 
from all angles, rejected, placed in position, until the entire picture 
is ready for the inspection of many admirers. So it is with a soul, 
born outside the Faith, but sincerely seeking the Truth which 
will give him Life. God gives him a glimpse of the vast panorama 
of the Catholic Church. He lets His child fumble on its borders, 

)trying out the various pieces, which consist of a mixture of graces, 

trials and tribulations, until the veil of darkness is lifted, and he 
sees before him the radiant city of God. 

When Our Lord came on-earth as the promised Messiah, no 
fanfare of trumpets greeted His arrival; no guns saluted His 
coming. No Royal Crown was placed on His Head; no palace 
housed His Person. He came silently, humbly and unattended. 
Expected! Yes, He was, but with pomp, splendour and glory. 
When He first came to me, a Jew, many years ago, it was in a place 
ever so insignificant, a place a King would not choose for a meeting 
—a cloakroom. 

-» The Diocesan Inspector was paying his annual visit to the 
Catholic school which I attended, and a few days before his 
arrival all the pupils were busy learning and revising their Cate- 
chism, Apologetics, and New Testament stories. I had to leave 
the classroom when Instructions commenced, and I spent the 
time in a cloakroom, reading my textbooks. 

On this memorable day, whilst in the cloakroom, my eyes 
focussed on a book on the floor. Confident that it would be more 
exciting and more interesting than the verses I was trying to learn, 
I eagerly took it up and glanced through its pages. It was a small 
edition of the Life of Our Lord. Hesitantly, I began to read its 
contents plucking up more courage as the story unfolded itself. 
Tears welled in my eyes when I read of the betrayal, Passion and 
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Crucifixion. The words ‘Crucify Him, Crucify Him’, rang in my) _ 
ears. Some compelling force urged me to my knees, and there, in” 
silent prayer, I made my first profession of Faith. I, a Jew, accepted 
that day, Jesus Christ as my Messiah. The seeds of conversion 
were now sown in my Jewish soul, but as yet grace was not 
sufficiently strong to ripen these seeds into the flowering blossom 
of Catholicism. I rose from my knees bewildered. My face, flushed 
with the thrill and excitement of having found such a precious 
gift, now paled with a remorse which swept my soul; I felt that I 
had betrayed my own people. My spontaneous acceptance of 
Jesus Christ was probably less the work of grace than the natural 
response of generous youth brought suddenly into the presence of 
fairest of the Sons of men. At any rate the events of that happy 
day faded into oblivion. 

‘After Matriculation I entered the University to study Meo am 
and gradually I drifted into a disbelief of my Jewish religion. The 
Synagogue lost all attraction for me. The Old Testament stories, 
which once had fired my blood with the brave deeds of my fore- 
fathers, and made me so proud of being a Jew, seemed to be only 
childish fairy tales. Strange to say, my studies in Anatomy and 
Physiology heightened this disbelief in my religion, and my 
crowning ‘achievement,’ was the complete denial of God’s 
existence. 

What caused these dramatic changes in my soul? I saw that the 
Judaism of the Old Testament days had lost the very essence of its 
vitality, and that the Jewish People lived in the past, with just 4 
faint hope for the future. 

As a matter of convention I went to Service in the Synagogue, 
on the great Festivals. I no longer said my morning or evening 
prayers. One can say thatmy perversion from religion was complete, 

At this particular stage I became intimate with a Catholic girl 
who used to visit my sister at our home. She was to help consider- 
ably in untangling the threads of Atheism, which had knotted my 
soul. On one occasion, she asked me about my belief in God, and 
I remember well how shocked she was when I laughed at such 
a puerile notion. How hard she must have prayed for me, for soon I 
started asking myself questions about the nature and origin of 
man! I could no longer accede to the popular pagan belief that man 
was merely a highly developed ape, and soon the whole insufficiency 
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of the theory that the world owes its existence to the working of a 
“blind evolution, became evident to me. I saw that there must 
be a Creator. 

The jig-saw puzzle was beginning to take shape. I had proved 
to my satisfaction that THERE IS A GOD. 

But this brought a new urge and responsibility. I realised that 
God exists and I must find Him. Carefully I re-examined the 
Jewish religion in the light of my present knowledge, and studied 
the Old ‘Testament closely but was not satisfied. 

If Judaism (I argued) is the true religion to-day, where is the 
Temple in which the Jews worshipped? Where are the ancient 
sacrifices? and where now is the line of Aaronic Priests? All these 
questions intrigued me. Were not the Temple, Sacrifice and Priest- 
hood, the marks or signs of the Jewish religion, (much as Oneness, 
Sanctity, Catholicity and Apostolicity are the signs and marks of 
the Holy Catholic Church)? And what justifiable explanation 
was there for their non-existence since the past 2,000 years? The 
last question which baffled me, and which led me to look elsewhere 
for my God, was of primary importance. If Judaism is the true 
religion where are the Prophets to-day? Surely the Jews need these 
men of God, as much as their forefathers did of old, if not more. 
After concluding the Old Testament with the Book of Malachy, 
I felt as if I had been deceived. As a child anxiously looks forward 
to the continuation of an exciting serial in a thrilling tale, so too 
did I look forward to a ‘continuation’ of the Old Testament, but 
the words “THE END’ shattered my hopes. 

I was determined to find the continuation, for it did not seem 
right that God would take His people so far and no further, | 
prayed fervently to Him ‘O God, if Thou dost exist, reveal Thyself 
to me, that I may worship Thee.’ 

I confided these difficulties to my friend, and asked her to tell 
me about the Catholic religion, hoping it might solve my problem. 
This she did, explaining that Jesus was the promised Messiah, 
and that He came to redeem the world. She told me how He was 
betrayed by Judas, and delivered to. the Romans to die an 
ignominious death on the Cross at Calvary. Suddenly, as if in a 
dream, I remembered that I] heard all this before. Where? And 
then instantly "I knew. My mind’s eye wandered back to that 
insignificant cloakroom where | first found Christ. I felt that hot 
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flush coming on my face once more. My search was over, I had. 

found my God, though it took another three years before alt) 
doubts finally left me. Christ had returned to me once more but 

at this stage I was not yet ready to receive Him. Still I hoped and 

prayed He would remain with me. 

As a young lady desires the approbation of the mother of her 
boy-friend, so too, was I anxious to meet the Mother of Jesus and 
be approved by her. My friend gave me the Miraculous Medal 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, which I came to cherish and love 
during those critical years. I never wore the medal around my 
neck these days, in case it might be noticed. During the day I kept 
it concealed in my wallet, and at night when I went to bed, I 
slept with the medal clutched in my hand. 

I read avidly any book I could find on the Catholic Church. 
These were very happy days for me, as I felt the grace of God 
working in my soul. ‘ © 

I now desired to learn the Catholic prayers, so that I could 
draw nearer to God. Again my friend came to the rescue. She 
taught me the ‘Our Father,’ ‘Hail Mary,’ ‘The Creed,’ Acts of 
Faith, Hope and Charity etc., but the prayer which I came to love 
most was the Memorare; the prayer that could never fail, the 
prayer that Mary personally answered when she came to Alphonse 
Ratisbonne, a Jew, in a Church in Rome, bearing with her the 
gift of faith. 

All these pieces of grace which God sent me, wove into the 
jig-saw puzzle. 

One day, a little later, a lady, who knew nothing of my state, 
gave me a booklet, which made a profound impression on my mind. 
What prompted her to give it me, I know not, but God works 
through human agents in what appears to us as strange fashions, to 
accomplish a desired end. The title, ‘I am a Catholic because I am 
a Jew,’ was indeed extraordinary, and the booklet was written by a 
Jewish convert. The thoughts expressed in this booklet were in 
accordance with my own, and having read it again and again, | 
asked myself the following question. ‘If I want to be honest, 
would I agree with what has been written.’ My answer was 
obviously, yes. I noticed that the pamphlet was published by the 
‘Catholic Guild of Israel,’ whose work was to promote interest in 
the Jews to Catholicism. Up to this, I never knew there was an 
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A eae interested in the conversion of the.Jews to the Church. 

ot wishing to commit myself, I wrote a guarded letter, to the 
address given, and received an answer from a nun, a member of the 
Order of Our Lady of Sion, founded by the Ratisbonne Brothers. 
She enclosed many of their pamphlets. Having carefully read 
them all, I was thrilled to discover that I was not alone. Many 
other Jewish souls, throughout the ages, were finding their way 
into the safe harbour of the Catholic Church. 

At this stage, I was like a child learning to walk. God held my 
hand, as He brought me gently over the various little stumbling- 
blocks and when I found my feet, so to speak, He withdrew His 
protecting guidance, and seemingly left me to buffet the storms 
for almost nine months. I felt keenly this sense of abandonment. 

For some time, I received no further word from the Sisters of 
Sion. Then one morning to my joy, I received another communica- 
Xion from my nun-correspondent, who sent me the annual magazine 
of the Order; Sion. From that magazine, which included an article 
by a Dr. J. Friedman (who was to be of great assistance to me for 
the next year and a half), I learned some more useful information. 
As there were some points I could not understand in Dr. Fried- 
man’s article, I wrote to the Sisters of Sion asking them to explain 
the details to me. I also informed them in this letter, of my own 
interest in Catholicism. The reply, I received, heartened me very 
much, as I was asked to contact Dr. Friedman directly, since he 
had entered the Carmelite Novitiate, at Loughrea, Co. Galway. I 

_,Wrote immediately to Dr. Friedman (now Br. Elias O.D.C.), and 
he explained all my difficulties, and from that date to my Baptism, 
_ I received a letter from him almost every week. His help to me was 
invaluable. In the course of his letters, he showed me how privileged 
we were to be born in the Jewish Faith, how tragic was the history 
of the Jews, because of their rejection of Jesus as the Messiah. 
He also explained how the Jew on becoming a Catholic was not less 
the Jew, but more so. Was he not the imitator of the perfect Jew, 
Jesus Christ? Clearly he explained that Catholicism was the 
fulfilment of Judaism. The Church stood in the place of the Temple, 
the bloody sacrifice, offered by the Jéws was replaced by the 
sacrifice of the Lamb of God under the appearance of Bread and 
Wine, as foretold by the Prophet Malachy; Holy Orders, whereby 
many are made sharers is the Priesthood of Christ, supplanted 
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the Aaronic Priesthood which was the honour of a chosen few. — 

Shortly after contacting Br. Elias God set me a final test of) 
sincerity in my desire to be a Catholic. It was the Jewish Passover, 
and therefore a time of prayer, fasting and abstinence. The ordinary 
bread was replaced by the unleavened bread (Matzo), and’ no — 
sweets, chocolates or jams were to be eaten (only if home made). 
That morning I was returning from the Synagogue, having come 
away before Service concluded, when I met a young lady of my 
acquaintance. She handed me a bar of chocolate, with the words 
‘Don’t say I never gave you a present.’ I took it from her, and I 
was confronted with a great problem. What was I to do with the 
chocolate? Four ways lay open to me:— I could either (a) eat it, 
(b) throw it away, (c) give it to a poor child along the wayside or 
(d) bring it home to a smaller sister, to whom the fast did not apply. 

Travelling along the road I carefully weighed the four points. 
The time of trial was at hand. If I believed the Jewish Law was €) 
superseded by the New Dispensation, then I would not sin in 
eating the chocolate, but my belief in Catholicism would be 
confirmed. I ate the chocolate and no pangs of remorse gripped my 
soul. I felt I had withstood a test sent me by God and I thanked 
him in my heart for having given me his gift of faith. 

Br. Elias thought that I was ready to receive instruction at 
the hands of a Priest, as I had a Baptism of Desire. O, how weak 
is man’s nature, for though I desired to be received into the 
Church, my natural self or the Devil argued that there was no — 
urgency. I saw clearly the material consequences that would follow 
my reception into the Church, I realised that I would have to leave © 
home, be ostracised by my family and friends, and considered by 
my Jewish brethren, a traitor to my ee All these things 
weighed heavily with me, but on the other side stood my Saviour, 
beckoning to me. The call was clear: ‘Take up thy cross, and 
follow me.’ The salvation of my soul must take priority over 
material benefits, ‘for what does it profit a man to gain the whole 
world and suffer the loss of his own soul’? 

I wrote to Br. Elias and informed him that I made a promise to 
God, that if he (Br. Elias) would satisfy my mind on one question 
that troubled me, I would willingly undergo instructions and be 
baptised. But if he was unable to answer my problem, then I was 
not yet ready to take the great step. 
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» I could not fully accept the human explanation given me, when 
Our Lord was hanging on the Cross, and he cried ‘My God, My 
God, why hast thou forsaken me.’ If Christ is God, as I believed 
him to be, then there must be a supernatural meaning to this 
utterance, besides the human explanation. Br. Elias replied that 
there is a deeper lesson to the cry, and that if I referred to the 
twenty-first Psalm of David I would find Our Lord’s use of these 
words to be a fulfilment of Prophecy. 

I was satisfied, and Br. Elias recommended one of the Carmelite 
Fathers, at St. Teresa’s College, Castlemartyr as my Spiritual 
Director. 

Before I commenced instructions, I went to the West of Ireland 
on a holiday, and had the great joy of meeting Br. Elias and another 
Jewish convert, Br. Eliseus, who ,had also entered Carmel. 

y That holiday will always stand out in my memory, for I took the 
advantage of being in a strange city, to visit the Churches, and I 
prayed before the Blessed Sacrament for protection, strength and 
courage for the great task before me. Never before did I experience 
such great peace of soul, as I knelt in prayer. How happy I was to 
light a candle in honour of the Little Flower, and I prayed to that 
great Missioner, whom I had already learned to love. 

When I came to Connemara, I attended my first Mass, and I 
was very impressed, especially at the moment of Consecration, 
when all heads were bowed silently in adoration, as the Priest 
changed the bread and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ. 

= I returned home refreshed and with renewed vigour, just in 

time for the Jewish Day of Atonement, the day of Penance, and 
Absolute Fast. Without any sense of hypocrisy I fasted, and 
asked God’s forgiveness for all my sins in the past, and I said 
many Rosaries in the Synagogue that day to Our Lady for her 
guidance in the coming months. 

Every week I went to Castlemartyr, until Christmas, when 
sickness prohibited me from making the rushed journey. Realising 
that I could not resume at Castlemartyr for many months, I asked 
my Spiritual Director, with deep regret to recommend me to some 
Priest nearer home. He sent me to a Dominican Father in Cork. 

At last on the Vigil of Pentecost, 1949 my long journey ended 
and I received the regenerating waters of Baptism in the Dominican 
Church. The following morning I partook for the first time of the , 
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Bread of Life, and afterwards received the fulness of the Holy, 
Spirit, at the hands of the aged Bishop of Cork. ; 

Nearly three years have now elapsed since I was received into the 
Church, and memories, mingled with sweetness and sorrow, fill my 
soul. Memories of sweetness, as I dwell on the goodness of God 
for having opened my eyes to receive the wondrous radiance of 
His Holy Faith; and of sorrow, when I behold the pitiable plight 
of my people, who walk the road of darkness, unyielding in their 
pride and untouched by grace. The Jewish people have indeed 
paid a heavy price for the rejection of their Messiah. Yet their 
survival as a people is one of the outstanding miracles of history, 
and manifestly points to the ultimate fulfilment of St. Paul’s 
prophecy. “For I would not have you ignorant, brethren, of this 
nfystery, (lest you should be wise in your own conceits, ) that 
blindness in part has happened in Israel, until the fulness of the 
Gentiles should come in. And so all Israel should be saved...... 
(St. Paul. Rom. XI, 25, 26). 

Surely we, to whom God has given the gift of Faith, have the 
obligation of praying for the coming of that happy day. “For if 
the loss of them be the reconciliation of the world: What shall the 
receiving of them be, but life from the dead?” (Ibid 15.). 
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2 Grace and the SS General 


The Conversion of Oswald Pohl 
Hilda C. Graef. 


N tue lives of many of the early Christian martyrs we read how 

they converted their persecutors, who then very often became 

martyrs in their turn. Are there still such wonderful .con- 
versions in our own age of martyrs? There are, indeed, though 
many may be unknown, and others are less spectacular in that the 
immediate connexion between a martyr and the conversion 
of his tormentor is not so clear. But who would doubt that the 
conversion of a person like Frank, the notorious ‘butcher of Poland,’ 
who hastened to his execution burning to expiate his inhuman 
crimes by his death, should have had something to do with the 
glorious martyrdom of men like the Polish priest Maximilian 
Kolbe? 

Perhaps one of the most moving documents of such a conver- 
sion is the story of Oswald Pohl, General of the Waffen 5S, 
written by himself in the death cell of his prison at Landsberg 
on the Lech. He wrote it for the prison chaplain, who received 
him into the Church on Sexagesima Sunday, 1950. 

Oswald Pohl came from a devout Protestant family, and accepted 
the faith in which he was brought up without question. But one 


| Ee day of 1913 he stood, a young officer in the German navy, 
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before the graves of other German sailors on a small island in the 
Pacific. These had been killed.in a rising of the natives who, he 
was told, had been stirred up to revolt against the European 
authorities by the rivalry of Christian missionaries of different 
denominations. The Gospel of Peace had brought hatred and death 
—for the first time in his life doubts were sown in his soul, and 
the religion of his childhood, lovingly cherished by his pious 
mother, was unable to withstand the shock. He began to study the 
various religions, and it is perhaps not surprising that the Prussian 
officer, trained in the school of military discipline and self-control, 
should have been particularly attracted to the ideal of the Stoics, 
though this philosophy, too, could not give him the satisfaction 
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he sought. When, after the German catastrophe of 1918, the world 
that had been his seemed to have come to an end, he turned to 
astronomy, hoping to find in the detached remoteness of the stars 
the peace he had lost. 

Very early he joined the National Socialist party, whose military 
ideals appealed to him, as they did to so many other German soldiers; 
and in 1934 he complied with the demand of Himmler, the 
notorious leader of the SS, to organize the Waffen SS. As he was 
disgusted with the split of the German Protestant Church into 
German Christians, German faith movement, Confessional 
Church and other groups, he left the ‘Evangelical Church’ in 
1936, and henceforth gave his allegiance as gottglaeubig, i.e. 
believing in God, by which is meant a vague belief in a superior 
being fashioned according to the individual’s personal ideas. 
Pohl himself describes this brand of religion very pertinently: 
“The lack of courage to deny consistently the Christian founda- 
tions of education becomes dishonesty. One does not want to be 
considered an atheist or to be branded a free-thinker, hence one 
hides behind an anonymous “belief in God,” a word without 
meaning that National Socialism had made fashionable.’ 


* * * 


In December 1947 the prison doors closed behind him, who 
had become one of the war criminals to be tried by the Allies. 
Right and left his fellow Nazis committed suicide; their life and 
his had ended in utter failure. As he was sitting in his cell in solitary 
confinement, he tried to come to grips with himself and his fate. 
Then there began to awake in him a voice, the mysterious voice 
that speaks to every man until it is silenced deliberately. In his 
dark cell the former SS general came to ask himself: ‘Where had 
my conscience been in these last years, when the end drew near, 
and the methods of the National Socialist state began to assume 
apocalyptic forms? There was much that had not been hidden 
from me, even though I had not been personally involved in it.’ 

This is indeed a crucial question. For, after all, most of these 
now so utterly inhuman Nazi officials had once been normal 
people who would not have dreamt of torturing their fellow men. 
‘Where,’ Pohl goes on to ask, ‘were the consciences of the far too 
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pyany, who surely were not deaf and dumb, and who yet were 
stent? ...- Has modern man still a conscience?’ And he comes to 
the conclusion that conscience is silent where God’s existence is 
denied, whether it be in Nazi Germany or Soviet Russia. For the 
voice of conscience is the Voice of God. 

Alone with himself and with a voice that had been stifled but 
not killed, he begins to realize his guilt. “Though I had not killed 
anyone and had opposed atrocities wherever I received information 
of them—yet did this absolve me of guilt?’ Were his fellows, too, 
in such a frame of mind? Whatever crimes and sins he may have 
committed, at least his solitude brought him clarity to see, and 
courage to face them. When the Nuremberg trials opened, he saw 
once more his old comrades, these demigods before whom half 
Europe had trembled. What did he see? ‘I saw scarecrows, who 


apparently had spent the years of the Third Reich in dreams, 


ifeless dummies who behaved as if they had known nothing or 
little. And I saw creatures, for whom even the comparison with 
an honest scarecrow would have been an unsuitable glorification. 
These were the “heroes” who were trying to save their own 
miserable little scrap of existence by turning king’s evidence 
against their own comrades. Since I had known them all when 
they were the arrogant but at the same time proud and devoted 
servants of their former master, I was horrified by such moral 
abyss.’ 

The former general rightly attributes this complete moral 


paiailure to the break with all religious ties. If man, this creature 
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destined for supernatural. happiness, is cut off from the transcendent 
roots of his being, he drifts into subhuman evil. In his hours of 
solitary meditation it was given to Oswald Pohl to realize the 
essence of his guilt, which did not consist so much in this or that 
sinful action, but in the very fact that he had become a supporter 
of a movement vowed to the destruction of man’s supernatural 
vocation. 

And now he watched his former comrades going to their death. 
Most of them went to it singing. Not the triumphant Te Deum 
of the martyrs hastening to their Lord, but some march or sailor’s 
song, to help them keep up an artificial poise in this last hour. 
Pohl was ‘becoming more and more uneasy. Was this really the 
right way to face death? How was he to meet his own? 
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About this time he began to attend the Sunday services. ‘i a 
first he went to Catholic and Protestant ones alternately; bu 
gradually he left out the latter more and more often, till he went 
to Mass every Sunday. Without knowing what was happening 
to him, he felt overwhelmed. After the years of unbelief, of a 
dulled conscience, of a world without Christ, grace at last was 
rushing in on him. And the one-time SS General can write: ‘I 
soon felt the bodily presence of the Saviour, it was as if I heard 
His voice and felt His Hand: Come.’ 

He went straight to the heart of the Mass, and was so deeply 
moved by the Communion of his fellow prisoners that he began to 
make his spiritual communion without realizing what he did. He 
read Catholic books, and at last revealed his state of soul to the prison 
chaplain. For two years he had been in prison; but now ‘the dark 
surroundings vanished, as it were, behind veils of mist, and thes 
Good News of the Holy Catholic Church broke upon me. . 
Whatever I had experienced in my long life of splendour and dread, 
of joy and sorrow, of fulfilment and disappointment, it all was 
drowned in the bliss of that hour when I knelt down in my cell 
for the first time and the tortured soul rose up to God in freedom: 
Credo in Deum.’ 

The former SS general had found the grace of faith in the 
death cell of his prison, and this faith, which burst on him like. 
a flood of light, opened to him a new, undreamt-of world. The old 
soldier receives the gift of God truly as a little child, his soul 
overwhelmed with gratitude and wonder that such a marvel,» 
could still happen to him. His glowing words which sound as if ~ 
they had been written in a transport of happiness might put many 
of us to shame, who accept the gift of faith as a matter of course. 
And faith did not come alone; as it had been given at Mass, at the 
time of the Consecration and of Holy Communion, the charity of 
Christ came with it. ‘The moment of transubstantiation,’ he writes 
of this experience while still outside the fold, ‘filled me with 
longing love. But it is love on which all depends . . . . Where love 
ends, chaos begins—this I have experienced to the full.’ 

One can hardly doubt that this unusual convert was given great 
graces from the start; for, according to his own testimony, all the - 
difficulties which the Catholic dogma usually presents to a convert 
were resolved in what can only be termed the contemplative 
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Spproach to the truths of faith. In the solitude of his prison cell 
he was made to realize that ‘doctrines cannot be nibbled at by 
mere reason. They must be contemplated as revealed mysteries 
which God communicates to us, so that by deeply meditating on 
them we may draw from them ever new riches even for this life.’ 

What is perhaps the most amazing feature in this arresting 
conversion is the firm, unemotional determination with which 
Pohl took the last step. All the attending circumstances, the lonely 
cell, the executions of his former comrades, the downfall of all 
his cherished ideals would seem to have made it almost inevitable 
that this conversion should have been tinged with a good deal of 
emotionalism. Pohl himself was afraid of this and ‘therefore I 
subjected my decision, that had, in the first instance, been based 
on feeling, to a sober and reasonable examination of conscience.’ 
He had met in prison a former Protestant theologian, with whom 
he discussed all the teachings of the faith in which he had been 
brought up during the two hours each day the prisoners were 
allowed to meet in the prison yard. In these discussions, the true 
nature of the Church became more and more clear to him, so that 
he could write in his final confession: ‘The Catholic lays hold of 
Jesus ultimately and decisively in the flowing life of His Church, 
in the Mystical Body of Jesus.’ ‘Here,’ he continues, ‘is the line 
that separates the Catholic from the Protestant foundation of 
faith. If there is really a personal God—and there is, since our 
whole spiritual being is rooted in Him—and if this God has 


2 desired to reveal Himself to me in Jesus Christ, then it is impossible 
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that, in order to grasp this infinitely important and consoling 
truth, I should need laborious historical and philological studies. 
No. Then the Divine cannot be made plain and simple enough 
so as to come also into the heart of the smallest human being.’ 

‘Thus,’ he concludes, ‘an SS general became a believing Catholic 
..-.T have resolutely put an end to my former life. What has been 
good in it, I have taken with me into my regenerate life; what has 
been evil, my innumerable sins, I have humbly brought before 
God in fasting and prayer. That He, in His infinite mercy, has 
taken them from me, this I feel through the fulness of His grace 
that is working within me.’ 

Oswald Pohl paid the supreme penalty for whatever share 
he had in the atrocities committed by the Nazi régime. But the 
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ways of the Divine Justice are not the ways of human judgementyg) 


‘The Spirit breatheth where he will;’ who would dare to think it 
impossible that He should visit even the cell of a condemned SS 
general? In the chapel of his prison the Holy Mass was offered; 
the Lord saw the hunger of a soul, led astray, caught now in the 
nets of hatred, stupidity, thirst for revenge—is it so incredible 
that He should have used His Sacrament of Love to save a soul 
for which He had died? For ‘all the ways of the Lord are mercy.’ 
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OUR LADY IN THE BREVIARY 


When the Breviary pages speak of Mary they are not only 
like a basket of flowers. What I like best of all are the 
comparisons with the heavens. Quae est ista, we read in one 
of those texts, one that all by itself resounds like a distant 
orchestra, quae progreditur quasi aurora consurgens? She 
is the gold, the fire, at six o'clock in the morning, that little 
by little impregnates the mist of gloom and transforms it into 
the vapour of sacrifice which filled the Temple on the day of 
Dedication! And she is that light, like persuasion, taking 
possession of a darkened conscience and not yet revealing 
any shape, but foretelling the sun a little before it appears. 
Progreditur! She advances! Yesterday it was at Ephesus, it 
was on the pediments of the Acropolis that she set her 
golden feet! To-day itis dark Africa that takes fire fromend 
to end. To-morrow it will be India or China, or terrible 
Russia, that she will sweep with her triple-fringed cloak 
like an aurora borealis. — She is the morning star, ever 
moving back and forth between East and West...... 
She is the perfect moon, the lamp made to shine in the 
night, the witness forever unable to turn her face and her 
praise away from Him whom she loves. But she is more 
than a reflection, even the purest. She is the elect Sun, the 
Woman clothed with the sun of the New Testament; she 
marches from mountain to mountain, like an army in 
battle array and ordered by charity; and appears at length 
on the farthest line of the horizon, flaming, sword in hand! 


Claudel: L’Epée et le Miroir 
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‘The Mystical Evolution in the Development and Vitality of the 
Church. 

By Joun G. ARINTERO, O.P. 

{translated by Jordan Aumann, O.P.) 2 vols. Herder Vol. I £1/13; 

Vol. 2 £2/5. 


‘Tue author of this great work on the supernatural life was a distinguished 
member of the Dominican Province of Spain. When he died in 1928 he 
had the name of being a saint, and within the past few years a commission 
of investigation has been set up to prepare for the introduction of his 
beatification, a fact that of itself is quite a good recommendation for his 
spiritual writings. 
Fr, Arintero spent the first years of his active Dominican life as a professor 
of physical science and during this period he wrote several works of 
apologetics, defending the Faith against, the attacks of rationalist scientists. 
Then he abandoned science and gave himself completely to the study and 
exposition of spiritual theology. He had become convinced that for the 
“winning of unbelievers to the faith, far more essential and efficacious than 
argument was the clear exposition of its sublime doctrine and life. We are 
reminded of the experience of the English Catholic Evidence Guild as 
related by Mr. Frank Sheed. ‘They spent ten years proving to crowds the 
existence of God. In that whole time they never lost an argument: but 
never made a convert. In all those years.no one listening to them ever 
showed the slightest interest in God or whether He existed or not, and 
that because the audience knew nothing of Him, His nature or His 
attributes. Then the speakers changed their tactics. They dropped 
argument and concentrated on dogma. There followed an immediate 
awakening of interest, intelligent response, desire to know more —con- 
versions to the Church. 
The Mystical Evolution is the most famous of Fr. Arintero’s spiritual 
? works, It has for its scope.the whole theory and practice of the Christian 
life considered in its true character as a real sharing, even here on earth, in 
the inner life of God Himself. In style and method of procedure it differs 
very much from the better known writings of the author’s French confrere, 
Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange. Fr. Arintero does not set out his doctrine in the 
form of clear-cut, precise theological theses as does Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange. 
He is much more free and diffuse and does not hesitate to repeat the same 
idea again and again in various forms. This method will tend to disconcert 
and irritate a professional theologian, but of course Fr. Arintero was not 
writing for professional theologians. He was writing for the ordinary 
faithful who want to learn all about the supernatural life without too many 
abstractions. There is a warmth and deep conviction about all he writes 
that soon captivates the reader and in the end would probably win over 
the abstract theologian. The whole work is vibrant with life and experience 
as well as profound doctrine. 

The first volume deals with the nature of the supernatural life and the 
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elements that compose it, such as our adoption as children of God, our ing 
corporation into Christ, the gift of sanctifying grace, the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit and the entire Trinity, our intimate fellowship with the three 
Divine Persons. Most of the second volume is concerned with what 
should be the normal development of this supernatural life in the individual 
Christian. The progress of the soul through the various stages of purifica- 
tion, illumination and final transformation is described with great fulness 
and with an abundance of illustration from the writings of the saints and 
mystics. The concluding section of this second volume treats of the 
supernatural development of the whole organism of the Church, that is 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

When Evolucion Mistica first appeared, it excited a quite unmystical 
controversy owing to its insistence that of itself infused contemplation 
of divine realities, however rare in fact, is not an extraordinary grace like 
revelations or visions but the connatural flowering of the divine life 
within us; consequently it is in the normal way of sanctity. However, in 
substance, Fr. Arintero’s thesis has heen very widely accepted since by: 
theologians from all schools, including Carmelites, Jesuits, Benedictines 
and Dominicans. At the same time, being a pioneer in the revival of mystical 
theology in the Church, Fr. Arintero naturally left room for further 
precision or elaboration on various points, for instance in the difference 
between the remote call to contemplation inherent in the Christian life 
itself and the proximate call given to relatively few, or again on the meaning 
of “acquired contemplation” and its important place in the spiritual life. 
Such writers as Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., Fr. de la Taille, S.J. and 
Fr. Gabriel of St. Mary Magdalen, O.D.C. have done much to complete 
the work of Fr. Arintero. But the immense debt modern Catholic spirituality 
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owes to Fr. Arintero himself cannot be overstressed. To quote Fr. Gabriel, - 


O.D.C.—who was far from seeing eye to eye with him in everything—: 
“The well-known Fr. Arintero must be considered the pioneer of a 
mystical theological movement of which, after thirty years, we cannot but 
admire the magnificent results. It has arrived at a theological synthesis 
of the mystical life of which the principles are solid and the development 
of its fundamental assertions perfectly harmonious.” (Acquired Contempla- 
tion: Introduction). 

Special praise is due to the translator for the excellent way in which 
he has carried out his immense task. English speaking Catholics are under 
a great debt to him for making the work available to them. But why was 
a less formidable title not chosen for the English version? A.M.M. 


THE HALO ON THE SWORD 

By Mary PuRcELL 

With a preface by Claude Farrére, Member of the French Academy. 
(Dublin M.H. Gill and Son, Ltd. Pp. 299. Price 12/6 
Here is the story of St. Joan of Arc told anew. It is told in the half- 
dramatised form that is so often used to-day for the telling of history. 
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Unlike others of this type however, the present book succeeds very well 
iQ making the subject live, in painting a vivid background, while at the 
same time holding close to historical facts. 

A well described 15th century scene at the very start of the book puts 
one immediately into the period, and Joan’s introduction as a little girl 
at Domremy begins an interest in her career that is carried on through 
the rest of the story. The events from Joan’s announcement to her family 
that she is going to ride to Chinon to meet the Dauphin, up to the great 
victory of Orleans are told in such a way that one can almost feel the 
excitement and amazement that must have been so common among 
Frenchmen of that day. Her subsequent life, when success seemed to 
leave her, does not pall on the reader. One can be grateful for the author’s 
reminder that Joan’s life’s work though immediately concerned with 
the good, spiritual and temporal of France, was always and ultimately 
ordained to God. The story of the trial is well told, and the reader is 
led quietly and easily through the maze of complications and difficulties 
that seem to surround the whole affair, Her dream of home which is 
narrated here is perhaps a little long drawn out, but as a whole the final 
acenes of her life are clearly and interestingly told. Her martyrdom at the 
stake and her subsequent rehabilitation are fitting accounts to complete a 
well told story. 

M. Claude Farrére, Member of the French Academy, in the preface 
has given high praise to this book. He points out that it is really only a 
Catholic and one who believes in St. Joan, who can successfully tell the 
story of St. Joan. In his opinion most English works on the saint completely 
miss the point of her life, as indeed do many of the books of his own 
compatriots. He hopes that Miss Purcell’s book, ‘‘the only book, which 
gives in accuracy and quiet enthusiasm, a worthy picture of the saint,” 
will soon be translated into French, so that French speaking as well as 
English speaking people may have the benefits of a really good life of St. 
Joan. R:O°D; 
“SAINT PATRICK’S SUMMER 
By MariGco.p Hunt 
(Sheed & Ward) Q/- 
Two children living in the country are too far from church or school to 
receive any religious instruction. In these circumstances the saints appear 
to them to teach them the elements of their faith; St. Patrick, to expound 
the mystery of the Blessed Trinity, supernatural life, grace and the sacra- 
ments; Eve, to explain the creation and original sin and so on. By this 
scheme, into an interesting story of picnics and adventures, is worked an 
exposition of all that a child should know—and much more than many 
adults know—about the truths of faith, the liturgy, and the Church. 
The book may be unreservedly recommended, for it contains that rarest 
of all qualities in religious literature, the combination of utter simplicity 
with absolute accuracy of expression. It is designed for children between 
the ages of ten and fourteen. If it provokes the youngsters to ask sufficient 
questions, it could also teach much to their elders. UF. 
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THE VOCATION TO MARRIAGE «) 
By A MarrigD WOMAN 
(Mercier Press) 3/6 


YounG girls and women already married will find plenty to think about 
in this little book. Only a married woman could give such practical advice 
as one finds here. The suggestion that one should carry a Rosary and say it 
in doctors’ waiting rooms and bus queues is worth pondering. What 
annoys most people about waiting is the time lost. Somehow or other 
glancing through outdated journals doesn’t reassure one about it. ‘There is 
indeed much common sense in saying the Rosary. 

‘The way of Perfection’ is a good chapter and filled with far-reaching 
suggestions. One or two of them struck me as over-strict, as for instance, 
the taboo on ‘chattering for the sake of chattering.’ headvice given if taken 
too rigidly would lead to a serious lack of neighbourliness; often, one has 
to say ‘wise, idle, childish things’ just for the sake of human contact. 
Even the strictest religious superior would be unwise in ignoring that. 
Again, ‘a comfortable position may be taken in a chair, but never a lounging 
one’—never is far too strict and slightly ‘novice-mistressish.’ Often loung-@ » 
ing in a chair is an expeditious way of taking a well-earned nap. 

It is good to find Marriage treated from a view-point other than the 
usual one. Nea 


FATHER LUIGI GENTILI 
By Denis GWYNN 
(Clonmore & Reynolds) 16/- 


Ir is surprising that Fr. Gentili has had to wait,a century for a full 
biography in English. He stands out as the most vital character among the ~ 
host of prominent Catholics, laymen and churchmen, who contributed to 
the revival of the Church in England and the establishment of the hierarchy, 
His contribution to the Second Spring, being more fundamental, was 
more important than that of many who are better remembered. oO 

Gentili, leading the first Rosminian F’athers of Charity into England, 
came like a fresh spring wind—many felt like a March gale—on the 
insularity and timidity of the Old Catholic body. He introduced the 
public exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, the public devotion of the 
Stations of the Cross and the public mission. ‘To him also must be 
attributed the Roman collar as the distinguishing dress of the priest. 
More than any other he was effective in restoring the corporate self- 
confidence and self-respect of the Catholics of England, in building up 
that distinct conscious Catholic life which is the public expression of the 
life of the Church. 

Professor Gwynn, who has studied and written so much in the period 
of the Second Spring, is eminently qualified to bring out the many sided 
activity of Fr. Gentili in England, and to present the character of the great 
missioner against the background of the social, economic and intellectual 
ferment of England in the industrial revolution and the Irish famine. We 
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might perhaps like to hear more of the spiritual influences that changed 
the impetuous, ambitious, unpredictable young Roman into the saintly 
Rosminian who worked himself to death in the English and irish missions. 
Gentili was ambitious and impetuous, to the end. But a miracle of grace 
had happened to the man who retired from a most successful law career 
because of disappointment at not receiving a judgeship at the age of 
twenty-three, who set his soul on becoming a social lion in Rome, who 
thought of entering religion because of disappointment in a love affair 
and after all that,devoted his great talents and his enormous capacity 
for work exclusively to the service of God in a country where his race and 
his belief were despised. Webs 


THE GRACE OF KNOCK 
FaTHER Hupert, O.F.M. Cape. 
Cecil Paul Hurwitz Publications. 3/6 


To a generation of Irish Catholics that has been “‘brought up” on the 
Message of Lourdes and Fatima the Silent vision of Knock presents a 
strange enigma; for it seems that it is either without a message, or else 
ontains one that is far too complicated for us to unravel, without expert 
aid. Father Hubert, who for years has been a zealous devotee of Our Lady 
of Knock, provides that aid in The Grace of Knock. He explains and 
extols the significance of the different elements in the ‘“‘composite”’ 
. vision—the silence, the light, the presence of Our Lady, St. Joseph, and 
St. John the Evangelist, the white robes, the lamb, the altar, the cross, 
the fluttering wings—and concludes: “All would seem to unite in pro- 
claiming with an eloquence of silence, the full import of this heavenly 
Visitation—A Recall to the Church (p. 29) ““One wonders whether the 
rich symbolism of the vision, upon which the author dwells with such 
unction, really permits of such a synthesis. The present reviewer is 
inclined to think that it does not, and thinks that this is the reason why 
to-day, seventy-two years after the events of that rainy August 2Ist., it is 
ext@still the fact of the vision, and not the ‘‘message” that makes appeal. 
The book contains a beautiful drawing of the Apparition by Miss 
_Finola Flattery, and an invaluable appendix giving the complete 
testimonies of fifteen eye-witnesses before the Commission of 1879. 
: N.B.G. 
THE INTERIOR LIFE 
A CARTHUSIAN. 
Cecil Paul Hurwitz Publications, Cork. : 1/6 


“O wHAT a power has white simplicity”. This little book is simple, with the 
deep simplicity of the gospels. It is an appeal for a return to the interior 
lite as distinct from the lifeless observance of a moral code. ‘We must 
not rest content with our morning devotions and a few acts of piety 
during the day; this does not constitute a life. The word life implies 
present, constant activity.” The author begins by outlining in the simplest 
terms, what must be the sources of this activity—a living faith, a firm 
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hope, and an intimate love of God. Then he examines the wonderful 
truths which faith must assimilate, if it is to nourish a life of lovin 

intimacy with God, especially the truth of the Divine Indwelling. Sin& 
God is intimately present to the soul by sanctifying grace, sin must no 
longer be regarded merely as an unfortunate departure from a book of 
rules, but rather as the violation of a living tabernacle. The booklet then 
goes on to show how the well-springs of the truly interior life must have 
their outflow in that sublime activity, which we call prayer. This is done 
in an eminently practical way. Faith rather than imagination must be our 
guide if we are to arrive at the goal of prayer, which is union with God. 
The author of this admirable little book makes beautiful use of sacred 
scripture throughout. N.B.G. 


THE VATICAN COUNCIL 
FERDINAND HAYWARD 
Clonmore & Reynolds Ltd. 4/6 
WE owe a debt of gratitude to the Earl of Wicklow for the translation of 
this extract from the work of Ferdinand Hayward on Pius TX? he 
Vatican Council ranks among the great councils of the Church, It presents, 
us in clear and unequivocal language with the answer of the Church t&” 
modern rationalism and irrationalism. It reiterates the traditional teaching 
of the Church regarding the divine and unchangeable character of her 
constitution in opposition to the changing forms of political societies and 
the republican principles disseminated by the French Revolution. In 
short it defines with the solemn authority of a divinely guided institution 
the position of the Church in relation to modern philosophical, scientific 
and political ideas. A history then of this council at a time when the 
barrenness of rationalism and sentimentalism is becoming increasingly 
evident is peculiarly opportune. 

‘As the Earl of Wicklow points out in his rather lengthy introduction 
many serious thinkers outside the Church are again looking to Rome for 
guidance. This brief history should help them to understand something 
of the working of the Church. It brings out very clearly how scholarshigs 
is compatible with submission to a teaching authority and how learned 
men confidently submit to a decision of the Church even though they may 
argue violently against such a decision before it is made. 

Seminarians studying the tract De Ecclesia should also find this an 
interesting book. It has the advantage of being concise and the transla-: 
tion is smooth and readable. 
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